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Remington Rand bookkeeping 


reduce payroll 
administrative costs 
for insurance companies 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your company, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require — payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 


earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 


deduction separately. Cross computing registers 





compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 
pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 





keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically / 

Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department BF, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Whatever your size... 


200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 
Remington Rand features to help you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts nes. Sune, 











Like the zebra’s stripes, insurance 
must give complete protective cover- 


age—or the assured’s security and 


the producer’s reputation are in 
danger. 

This is one good reason why pro- 
ducers prefer Manufacturers com- 
plete kit of policies. Whatever the 
contingencies, one call covers all— 
fully and profitably. 

Mark for protection any pros- 
pect who is not fully insured. You'll 
sell him easily with Manufacturers 
liberal, comprehensive policies. Full 


information on request 
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Casualty Insurance Co. * Fire Insurance Co, 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Compzny ....... 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Insurance Company... 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Company ............. 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 
American Home Fire Assurance Company. 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Baltimore American Insurance 
jankers & Shippers Insurance 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 
City of New York Insurance Company 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark). 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ... 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co.. 
Home Insurance Company 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 
Kansas City F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Lincoln National Life 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Liberty Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford... 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .... 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The). 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. (The) (from 4/17). 


Company.. 
Company.. 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 
Pacific Indemnity Company .......-..+.+++ 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ...........+++ 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 


Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas 
Rhode Island Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company... 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
U. S. Guarantee Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance Company 





courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1947 Range July 
High Low = 31, 1947 
NS 7s $1! 
6% 444 4444 
48 39% 42% 

76 69 69 
2056 17 20 
34 27% 30% 
12 9% 10% 
17% 14% 14% 
10 10 10 
20 18 19 
31% 24% 27 
19% 15% 16 
601% 51% 54% 
36 32 32 
5% 4% 5% 
7 62 72% 
66 56% 60% 
23 19 21% 
3e 2 29 
18% 14 15% 
77% 6416 74 
53 4616 47% 
54% 44% 51% 
2 1 1% 
29%, 25% 28 
69 65 68 
8 7% 8 
52 46 50% 
163 141 146 
59% 48 56 
61 46 45 
991% 8s 4 
14% 12 125 
23 19 20 
32% 23% 27 
18% 134 17 
5 42% 43% 
7% 8 
2 16 18 
315 2644 27% 
27 2316 26% 
110% tle 105 
3942 34 34 
28% 23% 25 
14% 12 12 
99 S6 93 
37% 32 35 
1945 18% 19% 
60 48% 49 
12% 8% 11% 
23 19% 21% 
841% 73% 81 
2942 23 273 72 
6% 5% 6% 
43% 38 38 
29 24% 27% 
55 43% 46 
5% 5 5% 
170 145 148 
281 25% 26% 
26 21 21 
51 40% 47% 
12% 10% 10% 
8O0 73 75 
25 20% 22% 
656 5 6% 
134 124 124 
35 34% .- 
32 28 32 
103 91% 103 
Ale 49 49% 
23 16% 17% 
95 72% 77% 
10% 3% 4% 
37 33% 33% 
5 41, 4% 
27% 25 26 
3% 2% . 
73% 63 70 
564 44 484% 
33 26 26 
114% 102 110% 
31 26% 27% 
613 537 575 
45% 39% 44% 
53% 47% 52% 
78% 68 694% 
37 31 34% 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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* Based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility pron combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
ae 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 209.8 
ae 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7 238.3 =210.8 
Mee, 3)...... 375.8 466.7 390.1 205.6 241.9 204.9 
her. 3..... 386.4 474.8 374.3 211.0 242.9 195.1 
Mey 31..... 395.3 472.1 372.5 215.3 236.4 188.9 
June 30.. 402.9 464.9 383.2 213.1 229.7 199.9 
July 31.. 400.5 461.6 382.0 206.9 226.8 197.9 
Rag. 3l..... 403.5 449.0 207.6 222.5 
Sept. 30..... 410.6 398.0 211.3 196.9 
om, 3... 433.8 396.8 228.0 196.1 
Nov. 30..... 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 
mee, 3l..... 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


OLLOWING the sharp rise in insurance share 

prices in June, the market softened and closed frac- 
tionally lower at the end of July. Fire stocks were off 
nearly one point to bring our index down to 197.9, while 
casualty shares were fractionally lower at 382.0. Move- 
ments were within narrow ranges, and although there 
were more minuses than plusses, the few running 
counter to the trend registered gains as large as the 
losses reported by the leaders on the downside. 


Fire Stocks 


Continental shares registered a loss of nearly 3 points 
in the bid to 4834 which amounted to about a 7% de- 
cline. The dozen other shares in our index with lower 
month-end bids showed losses of between 1% and 5%. 
Running counter to the trend, Hanover, Boston, Ameri- 
can of Newark, St. Paul and Westchester all showed 
gains of better than 5%. 


Casualty Stocks 


While ten of the fifteen casualty company shares in 
our index registered declines only three were greater 
than 5%—Continental Casualty, American Re-Insur- 
ance and Preferred Accident. Three companies—Mary- 
land Casualty, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty and New 
Amsterdam—showed gains of 5% or better. 





MANAGEMENT 


Guarantees the True Spirit of 


Hroshitality 


at 


THE DRAE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 

and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


Vie 


DRAKE 


Ch (cage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 
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TODAY’S VALUES 
and INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


W sritene prices did things 

to present insurable values. 

Revised insurance coverage 
requires new appraisal. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA’ 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 








MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


STIMATED fire damage inthe United States for 

the first six months of 1947 was $369,276,000 a 
figure greater than the whole year’s losses in any year 
from 1933 to 1942 inclusive. Fire losses in June, as 
estimated by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
amounted to $50,840,000, an increase of 14.9 per cent 
over losses of $44,240,000 in June, 1946, and a decrease 
of 10.1 per cent from damage of $56,545,000 in May, 
1947. The June fire losses were the highest on record 
for this summer month since the board began in 1929 
to estimate monthly losses. Possibly some comfort, 
however, may be derived from the fact that the per- 
centage jump in last month’s losses over June, 1946 
was the smallest reported over the last seventeen months. 

A comparative table for fire losses over the past 
thirty-six months (last 000 omitted) follows: 


1944 1945 1946 
| Ea araraeeie raree eee re $32,706 $34,054 $40,998 
TO, obs koanswde 30,618 34,096 40,019 
EDOCINDET o.oo oc esa 31,448 32,447 40),256 
CIE 5 6 csise vision ds 32,173 34,470 40,108 
November .......... 33,847 37,393 44,706 
December .......:20% 48 694 49.478 58.094 

1945 1946 1947 
ee Ee 44,8605 49,808 57,180 
os ee 41,457 51,759 64,247 
MON Sati ccn one ccs 40,876 53,252 72,435 
SR or eee 37,950 52,153 68,029 
BN iat peeawe ans 34,153 46,094 56,545 
ee ee 34,090 44.240 50,840 
$442,877 $519,244 $633,457 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 
13-14 Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
18-19 Montana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Florence, Missoula. 
21-22 Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 


Eugene. 


SEPTEMBER 


I- 3. International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

1- 4 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

3-5 Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters, 

annual meeting, Hotel Miramar, Santa Monica, California. 

International Association of Insurance Counsel, annual con- 

vention, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, New Jersey. 

8-10 Bureau of Personal Accident & Health Underwriters, annual 
meeting, Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vermont. 

8-12 Association of Superintendents of Insurance for the Provinces 
of Canada, annual convention, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper 
Park, Alberta. : 

9-11 lowa Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


4-6 


11-12 Maine Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Belqrade House, Belgrade. : 

11-13 Alabama Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
The Battle House, Mobile. , 

15-16 Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Light- 
house Inn, West Dennis, Mass. , 

15-16 Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

15-16 West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Pritchard Hotel, Huntington. 

15-17. International Claims Association, annual meeting, New 


Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
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Automatic Sprinkler Systems undoubtedly are 
the greatest single contribution ever made to fire 
protection. Yet without water even the most efficient 
sprinkler equipment is helpless in case of fire. 

Closed shut-off valves and other conditions af- 
fecting the water supply and its distribution account 
for most of the destructive fires in sprinklered prop- 
erties. Regardless of the number or frequency of in- 
spections, there is always the possibility that a valve 
may be closed accidentally or maliciously between 
inspections. Valves often are closed while repairs are 
being made and then are left unopened. 

ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service provides the most effec- 
tive assurance that sprinkler valves are kept open. 


But There’s a Way to Prevent It! 





By means of special electrical supervisory devices 
installed on the sprinkler system, closed shut-off 
valves and other abnormal conditions which might 
impair or nullify the effectiveness of the system are 
immediately and automatically reported to the ADT 
Central Station for prompt corrective action. 

Waterflow Alarm Service makes the sprinkler 
system function as an automatic fire alarm, auto- 
matically summoning the fire department and other 
protective forces direct to the premises in the event 
of a fire or a serious leak. 

May we tell you how this service can be applied 
to effect substantial economies while obtaining more 
complete and reliable protection? Write for descrip- 
tive bulletin “Assuring Sprinkler Efficiency”’ 


ADT SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 








Your race against the hour 
hand... with success in 
business the prize... is now 
easier to win. Talking alone... 
with electronics listening in... 
saves time and money... 
permits more efficient use of both. 


The Edison Electronic 


Voicewriter . . . distinguished 
by its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
... tones down shouts and 
tunes up whispers . . . makes 
sure that the exact words you 
speak come back on paper for 


your signature. 
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Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation . 
Liability . . 
Comprehensive Personal Liability . . 


“BITUMINOUS IS 
FINANCIALLY SOUND!” 








Bituminous of Rock Island provides 
ample casualty accommodations for its 
agents, backed by a stable financial 
condition. During the thirty-year pe- 
riod since it was founded, Bituminous 
has grown from a company with re- 
sources of $17,000 to its present posi- 
tion with assets in excess of $17,000,- 
000! Such a development did not 
happen “by accident” . . . it was the 
result of aggressiveness, and good man- 
agement. 

This company’s financial stability is 
just one of the many assets with which 
it serves its agents. Bituminous also 
offers a good loss paying record, as- 
sistance from field men and the home 
office, a variety in lines written, at- 
tractive commissions, and a helpful 
underwriting policy. 


Gutld with Sttuminous 


qrumiNous CASuaryy 


CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
ASSETS OVER $17,000,000 


. Public Liability . 


. - Comprehensive 
. . Property Damage . 
. Automobile Liability. | 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 
George Rogers Clark Mutual Casualty Co. ...... Rockford, Il. 
ALASKA 
Admitted 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........ San Francisco, Cal, 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. ....Glen Cove, N. Y. 
ARIZONA 
Admitted 
Allied Mutual Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Olympic Insurance Company .............. Los Angeles, Cal. 
ARKANSAS 


Admitted 
American General Insurance Company ........ Houston, Texas 
American Union Insurance Company ........New York, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA 
Admitted 
Cathay Insurance Company .......... Raritan Township, N. J. 
Traders and General Insurance Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
COLORADO 
Licensed 


ene Se ae Trinidad, Colo. 
ga weage Denver, Colo. 


Planters Protective Association 
Western Farmers Protective Association 


Admitted 
Automobile Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. ..Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Catholic Casualty Company ............ Omaha, Neb. 
Cream City Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ........ Omaha, Neb. 

FLORIDA 

Examined 


Florida Hospital Service Corporation ...... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Haven Insurance Company ............... Winter Haven, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Admitted 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange ............ Kansas City, Mo. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
ILLINOIS 


Withdrew 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Company .... 
INDIANA 
Admitted 
Cheese Makers Mutual Casualty Co. ........ Madison, Wisc. 
National Indemnity Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
IOWA 
Admitted 
National Indemnity Company .................. Omaha, Neb. 
Sterimg Insurance Company ...........cecsceses Chicago, III. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


KANSAS 
Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
MAINE 
Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 
Boothbay Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Boothbay, Maine 
Dresden Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... West Dresden, Maine 
Newcastle Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Newcastle, Maine 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Groveland Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Groveland, Mass. 
MINNESOTA 
Admitted 
Wisconsin Church Mutual Fire Ins. Ass’n. ........ Merrill, Wis. 


Withdrew 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company 
MISSOURI 


cicaaned Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admitted 
Sterling Insurance Company ..................+- Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 
Commonwealth Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
Midwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutual Commerce Casualty Company ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, Iil. 
Title Insurance Co. of Minnesota .......... Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Admitted 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co. of Minn. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Examined 
National Grange Fire Insurance Co. .......... Keene, N. H. 
National Grange Mutual Liability Co. .......... Keene, N. H. 
NEW MEXICO 
Admitted 
Automobile Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. ..Kansas City, Mo. 
Old Colony Insurance Company ................ Boston, Mass. 
Security Fire Insurance Company ............ Davenport, Iowa 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
NEW YORK 
Withdrew 
Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Co. ........ Great Falls, Mont. 
Examined 


Broome County Farmers Fire Relief Assn. 


Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....New York, 


East Windsor, N. Y. 
Broome County Patrons Fire Relief Assn. ....Marathon, N. Y. 
Cambridge Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ..Cambridge, N. Y 
N. 
N. 


Farmers Ins. Co. of the Town of Palatine ....Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Farmers Town Mutual Insurance Company ..Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Ontario County Alliance Mutual Fire Relief Ass’n. 


Canandaigua, N. Y 
Pioneer Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ....Greenville, N. Y 
Salem Mutual Town Fire Insurance Co. .......... Salem, N. Y. 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Company ....Southold, N. Y. 
Tioga County Patrons Fire Relief Ass’n. ...... Oswego, N. Y 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company .............. Utica, N. Y 
Utilities Mutual Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
OHIO 
Admitted 
Sterling Insurance Company ............-.000- Chicago, III. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 


Merchants & Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. ..Mansfield, Ohio 
SOUTH CAROLINA ’ 


Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ........ Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Carolina National Insurance Company ...... Charleston, S. C. 
Merchants Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Charleston, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Admitted 
Boston Insurance Company .............eeeeee- Boston, Mass. 
Century Indemnity Company ................ Hartford, Conn. 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Co. ....Salt Lake City, Utah 
Employers Fire Insurance Company ............ Boston, Mass. 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
TEXAS 
Examined 
American National Insurance Co. .......... Galveston, Texas 
General Insurance Corporation .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Preferred Security Lloyds ............... San Antonio, Texas 
Southwest General Insurance Co. .......... San Antonio, Texas 
UTAH 
é Admitted 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company .......... Charlotte, N. C. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance COMDRRY 60.0000 Omaha, Neb. 
VIRGINIA 
‘ Admitted 
Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters ...... New York, N. Y. 


Penna. Thresherman & Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Underwriters Insurance Company \.............. Chicago, IIl. 
WASHINGTON 
Admitted 
John Marshall Insurance rere Chicago, III. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
F Licensed 
Security Insurance OI Huntington, W. Va. 
Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. ...........+-. Peoria, IIl. 
Massachusetts Casualty Company .............. Boston, Mass. 
Medical Protective Company ................ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 


American Farmers Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. |. 


Underwriters Insurance Company ............. ++. Chicago, Ill. 
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] Traveling Tom, the tourist, with his children and his wife, 

e knows how to make vacations fun. Says Tom, “This is 
the life... 
we take our rest at Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really 
are a guest.” 


we spend our days in seeing sights. At night 





2 Each spacious Pennsylvania room includes a radio. The 

e children cheer for they can hear their favorite bedtime 
show. But even more important is the grand night’s 
sleep ahead on the eight hundred springs and more of 
Pennsylvania’s bed. 








To order breakfast in their room, they call the night be- 
3, fore; and when they're ready for it, breakfast just rolls 
in the door. ““The Pennsylvania's great!’ they cry, “our 
favorite destination .. . 
adds lots to your vacation!” 


you'll find a stay at this hotel 






HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
a as 


NE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW York § 

















P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 








If you did the sewing... 


You'd be sure to get the world’s No. | 
sewing machine. 

But then—to ease the work of the 
person who does the sewing in your 
home— you undoubtedly have provided 


her with the best! 
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If you did the typing... 


You'd be sure to get the World’s No. 1 
Typewriter. 

Perhaps you've already made sure 
that your se¢retarial staff has Royals— 
the most efficient typewriters ever de- 


signed! 











ROYAL~ Morla’s No. 1 Typewriter 





Royals click with everyone! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists. Preferred—2 to 
1 over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving tea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 


higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up... spend more time on the job. less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 


typewriter investment! 
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%*x Problems faced by investment departments of in- 
surance companies have been similar to those faced by 
virtually all institutional investors and they have been 


solved in about the same way. Lower interest rates, 
refinancing and refunding of many bond and preferred 
stock issues and government deficit financing have led 
inevitably to a tremendous increase in holdings of U. S. 
Government bonds. Although this development over- 
shadows all other changes, there have been some sig- 
nificant shifts in emphasis among other classes of securi- 
ties as outlined in the study Admitted Assets on page 17. 
In connection with this annual summary, we are for- 
tunate this year to be able to present a special five-year 
study which approaches the subject from a different 
viewpoint and covers the experience of some of the 
leading groups of companies. This special article is 
under the title Fire and Casualty Invesiment Results 
and appears on page 22. 


*x*x The swing toward multiple line underwriting has 
gone ahead by leaps and bounds so that now there are 
thirty-three states which permit full multiple power 
charters. New York State has been the chief stumbling 
block to the widespread adoption of multiple powers 
but has gone along with the recommendations of the 
Multiple Line Committee. As the limited program has 
been pretty generally adopted or exceeded, the Com- 
mittee is planning to seek further extension of broad 
charter powers. A deputy superintendent of New York 
takes issue with this possible further extension and 
outlines New York's position in The Appleton Rule and 
Multiple Underwriting on page 19. 


*** Good insurance agents are sometimes so busy tak- 


ing care of the risks of their clients that they neglect 
to make proper plans for the perpetuation of their own 
business in case of their own death. This leads to un- 
necessary hardship and often want by the deceased 
agent’s family. Read the brief example on page 21 
under the title Avert This Tragedy and give some 
thought to the future of your agency. 
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*** The day of a big bundle of policies—one for each 
hazard, to cover all the insured’s exposures—is a thing 
of the past. The trend has been to combine, into one 
instrument, the coverages heretofore provided in a num- 
ber of individual policies. The four outstanding modern 
broad policies now available in the burglary field are 
outlined with their business development possibilities 
in “Package” Policies on page 27. 


**x* There is nothing mysterious about fire. It is merely 
a very rapid combination of oxygen with other materials. 
These combinations occur normally with many sub- 
stances at a slow rate. However, heat will speed up 
the rate and in turn, as the rate increases, heat will be 
released. In this day and age of mounting fire losses, 
the sources of ignition and methods of combating them 
are particularly important, as outlined in the article Fire 
Hazards on page 30. 


**x* The automobile situation is the subject of more 
study and more comment than it has ever had. This 
month we devote several consecutive pages to different 
aspects of the problem—recent developments are in- 
cluded on page 34, a discussion of The Critical Period 
in Auto Collision Policies on page 35, a scathing com- 
ment on a previous article on the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan on page 36 under the title Jt’s a Mirage, and a 
suggestion concerning the handling of Long-Haul 
Trucking Problems on page 37. 


***x The insurance buyer has as big a stake as anybody 
in the critical years ahead for the insurance business 
and yet has been practically ignored by those having 
to do with the formulating of the policies to be followed 
in the regulation of the insurance business under the 
new conditions, according to an important insurance 
manager in our Buyers’ Round Table on page 67. See 
what he has to say about the buyer’s interest and over- 
regulation. 


**x* This month in our Office Efficiency section we 
welcome back a former and very popular contributor 
to discuss the present sad state of morale and efficiency 
and what can be done about it. He feels that relative 
values can again be brought into balance without a 
depression or recession that some harassed personnel 
executives have been secretly hoping for to bring retri- 
bution to the undeserving. The article Quo Vadamus, 
or “where are we going?” appears on page 71. 


***x Tt is one thing to embark upon a sales career and 
still another matter to master it. Too often the embryo 
salesman fails because he has not learned the first and 
most important problem which confronts him when he 
comes face to face with the prospect, according to 
Dynamic Salesmanship on page 93. 
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low property insurance rates was set when t'e 
National Board of Fire Underwriters was founded. 
This organization, sponsored by leading capital 
stock fire insurance companies, is dedicated to 
the scientific reduction of fire hazards. 


On August 3, 1914, interoceanic shipping 
rates came in for extensive overhauling when the 
first ocean steamer passed through the Panama 
Canal. Much earlier than this—earlier by 48 
years, in fact—the stage for today’s extremely 


. an 





1947— AUGUST hath 31 days “A Word of Advice— Don't Give It’’ 


: 
: 





1—Fr. — +) Full Moon, 8:50 P. M., E.S.T. 
2—Sa.— =’ 1909, Army Air Corps founded. 
3—Su.—1492, start of Columbus’ first voyage. 
4—M.— 1932, grain clevator-lumber yard fire caused $10,000,000 damage in Chicago. 
5—Tu.—Big fire or small, Fire Association Group adjustments are always prompt, 
always fair! 
6—W. —1890, first legal execution by electricity. 
7 —Th.—1789, U.S. War and Navy Departments established. 
8—Fr.— 1905, Russo-Jap peace conference. 
9-—Sa.— € Last Quarter, 3:32 P. M., E. S.T. 
10—Su.— “ 1846, Smithsonian Institution established at Washington, D. C. 
11—M.—1807, Fulton’s Clermont made 1st trial run. 
12—Tu.—Ask your Agent or Broker about a Personal Property Floater before 
going on vacation! 
13—W.—1898, Manila surrendered to U.S. 
14—Th.— 1945, Truce with Japan ends organized hostilities. 
15—Fr. —1943, Rome declared an open city. 
16—Ss.—@ New Moon, 6:12 A. M., E. S.T. 
17—Su.— 1848, $3,000,000 fire at Albany, N.Y. Many uninsured property owners 
wiped out. 
18—M.—1944, I[linois fireball exploded. 
19—Tu.— 1848, News of California gold discovery reaches New York. 
20—W. —1940, ‘‘death’’ of Leon Trotsky, in Mexico. 
21—Th.—1856, Charter Oak, at Hartford, Conn. blown down in storm. 
22—Fr. —1692, Eight persons hanged for witchcraft, Salem, Mass. 
23—Sa. — » First Quarter, 7:40 A. M., E.S.T. 
24—Su.— Don’t guess about the adequacy of your insurance. See your Agent 
or Broker. 
25—M.—1835, Baltimore and Washington Railroad opened. 
26—Tu.— 1817, University of Michigan established. 
27—W.—1859, Ist successful U.S. oil well drilled, Pa. 
28—Th.—1565, Spanish landed at St. Augustine, Fla. 
29—Fr. —1778, Battle of Quaker Hill, R. I. 
30—Sa.— 1776, Washington’s retreat from Long Island. 
31—Su.—,*>) Full Moon, 11:34 A. M., E. S.T. 





OBSERVATION for August: Did you ever do anything about taking out additional 


insurance to cover today’s increased values? 
RANCE 


‘PROPERTY INSU 
spent rine-Aviation 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


~ ax 
Fire Absocietion of Philadelphia 





4 Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Relience Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1317 
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...and not small change, either! 


With Personal Fur Floater very 
little effort is required to build a 
premium volume that is definitely 
out of the “peanuts” class. The low 
rate has always made these policies 
very easy to sell. 


And right now you have the best 
opportunity there has been in years 
to sell this type of coverage, because 
more people own furs today than 
ever before . . . people who previ- 
ously couldn’t afford them . .. people 
who in the main know very little 
about the different kinds of property 
insurance. 


They don’t know how easy and 
inexpensive it is to have their furs 
insured. A simple suggestion and 
quotation from you can’t help but 
sell a great many of these fur-bearing 
ladies the protection they need. 


Why not give it a little time? 
There are hundreds of prospects all 
around you who'll be glad to know 
zbout this protection. Commissions 
will add up fast, especially when the 
women you sell first start telling 
their friends. Fire Association Group, 
401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


TRY THESE IDEAS... 


. in your direct-mail 
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GLASS RATES UP 


MPORTANT changes in the glass 
eer manual, including in- 
creased rates, were announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau 
for New York State, effective June 
30, 1947. The percentage of increase 
in replacement costs is not uniform 
throughout New York State and 
hence the rate increases vary accord- 
ingly by territories, producing an 
average state-wide increase of 
59.6% 

Other changes, generally made 
effective sometime ago in other 
states, include the new minimum 
premium rule; increased rates for 
private dwellings and apartments; 
the new term rule under which glass 
policies, other than those on dwell- 
ings and apartments, are restricted to 
a term of not more than one year. 
The revised rates are predicated upon 
current replacement costs and obli- 
gate the insurer to replace glass on 
the basis of cost at time of breakage. 

Rate increases have been partly 
offset by the adoption of a Premium 
Discount Plan patterned in principal 
upon the plans now in use in New 
York State for workmen’s com- 
pensation and boiler and machinery 
insurance. The first $100 of the 
policy premium is charged in full 
without discount, while the excess 
is subject to a discount. For mem- 
bers and service subscribers of the 
National Bureau the discount is 25% 
and for those of the Mutual Casu- 
alty Insurance Rating Bureau the 
discount is 15%. 

The new rules and rates are ap- 
plicable to all new and renewal poli- 
cies written on or after June 30, 
1947. A policy that was written to 
become effective between May 1, 
1947 and June 30, 1947, may be en- 
dorsed or cancelled and rewritten 
on the basis of the new rule and 
rates as of its inception date. 


COMMISSIONERS 


AVID S. BUTLER, formerly 

state agent of the National Fire 
Insurance Company for West Vir- 
ginia, has been made insurance com- 
missioner of that state. Sterling 
Alexander has succeeded Charles R. 
Fischer as commissioner of insur- 
ance of Iowa. 











DICTATION is EASIER, 
uicker, MORE ECONOMICAL 


with /OUND/CRIBE 


Trode Mork 


ELECTRONIC DISC 
DICTATION 






NOW 


“light beam” indexer 
gives instant, exact 
location of recorded 








material on disc. 





NATURAL DICTATION. Just “talk”’ to SoundScriber, naturally. 
It captures every word, every inflection of the voice. So 
simple and easy to use, you forget it’s a machine. Uses 
flexible, unbreakable, easy-to-handle recording discs that file or 
mail like a letter. 


EASY PLAYBACK. Stop anywhere while dictating. Sound- 
Seriber’s recording head holds that spot. Listen to a few 
words, a sentence or a whole letter. You start again by 
flicking a switch—to insert corrections, instructions, or to resume 
dictating. 


EASY INDEXING. “Light beam” indexer of SoundScriber 
recorder precisely matches indexer on your secretary’s 
transcriber. An easy-to-use “log” earmarks rush work, 
gives instructions, speeds your correspondence on its way in less 
time than you ever thought possible. 


EASY TRANSCRIBING. Your secretary will welcome Sound- 
Scriber. Every word you record is heard crystal-clear, 
without strain. Instant start-stop foot controls create 
efficient transcribing rhythm . . . permit her to type your dictation 
at her own speed. 


EASY TO BUY. SoundScriber is low in first cost, low in oper- 
ating cost. Self-contained portable as well as desk models. 
There are 186 SoundScriber sales and service points ready 
to serve you. Get the complete SoundScriber story. Return the 
coupon now! 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. i 
New Haven 4, Connecticut BF-8 


I want to know all about SoundSe a 


Send information. 
wh yw 


NAME 
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COMPANY ona 





ADDRESS _ 
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CITY 7 -STATE___ 












































RE-INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY 
SURETY 





eAMERICAN 
RE-INSURANGE CO. 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

































































ADMITTED ASSETS 


INVESTMENTS OF STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 





HE last fifteen years 
have witnessed a tre- 


mendous growth in the 


fire and casualty fields and bis So as .e 
changing economic condi- | Bonds 
tions have dictated major | Government .. seseee 73 
shifts in investment policy. arg pene RA. 
These shifts have been made Public Utility ....... 7.7 
gradually and principally | Miscellaneous ...... 4.4 
through the channeling of | Total Bonds .......... 37.2 
new investment funds rather _| Stocks 
than through sales of cer- | panenee Rasen see re 
tain classes of securities. Rceed. .... an 
Problems faced by invest- Public Utility ....... 9.6 
ment departments of insur- Miscollancows ...... = 
ance companies have been _ Total Stocks .......... 45.7 


Real Estate and Mort... 4.9 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Assets ......... 1.3 


similar to those faced by 
virtually all institutional in- 
vestors and they have been 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 
Stock Fire 


grade bonds has resulted ‘in 
net investment income for 


Stock Casualty 1946 being approximately 





1945 1946 1931 1945 1946 — RG, en ( 

82 10.1 51 89 102 | the same as it was for 1931, 
despite the increase of about 
34.1 34.7 8.4 50.1 50.2) 85% in total assets during 
2.6 2.5 ms 22 3 the fifteen-ve: wiod. Ne 
21 #19 1652 19 17 ie fifteen-year period. Net 
08 0.6 11.9 1.2 08 return on assets was 4% in 
0.5 0.6 5.7 05 05) 1931 but is barely over 2% 

40.1 40.3 51.4 57.0 56.3| currently. me 
In 1946 the 355 stock fire 
- yr by = “ companies showed an in- 
3.0 25 41 16 13 crease of roughly $200,000,- 
= 5.3 55 3.7 3.6 000 in assets. Cash and 
oF 7 Wl 125 U7 U. S. Government bond 
44.6 41.2 21.4 24.1 22.2 holdings were increased 
2.0 1.8 8.6 2.0 2.0 abou $90.000.000 2acl 
40 50 2 7.0 82 , a oe ee 
ii t4 23 1.0 II agents balances were up 


| $45,000,000 on the larger 





solved in about the same 
way. Lower interest rates, refinancing and refunding 
of many issues, government deficit financing during the 
depression years and to finance the huge cost of World 
War II led inevitably to a tremendous increase in hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds. Such holdings were 
less than $300,000,000 in 1931 but at the end of 1946 
amounted to $2,635,000,000 for the stock fire and casu- 
alty companies. As total assets increased from $3,830,- 
000,000 to $6,650,000,000 during this period, it is at 
once apparent that virtually all new funds available for 
investment have gone into U. S. Government bonds. 

Although the tremendous increase in holdings of 
U. S. Government bonds overshadows all other changes, 
there have been some significant changes in emphasis 
among other classes of securities. Railroad bonds were 
the largest class of bond owned fifteen years ago, repre- 
senting more than 10% of all stock fire company assets 
and 15% of casualty assets. This classification now 
represents less than 2% having shrunk from about 
$275,000,000 in 1931 to little more than $75,000,000 
at the end of 1946. Stocks owned are relatively slightly 
less important now than they were in portfolios of 
1931, but the increase in dollar amount in the fifteen 
years has been due to appreciation in market value 
rather than to increased purchases. Stock portfolios 
today, just as they did fifteen years ago, show the high- 
est percentage of holdings in miscellaneous common 
and insurance shares. Holdings in railroad stocks show 
the greatest decrease over the period. 

Agents balances were understandably relatively 
higher in depression 1931, but cash accounts which 
were just over 5% in 1931 were above 10% of assets 
in 1946 and dollarwise are about $480,000,000 larger. 


The larger cash balances and lower yields on high- 
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premium volume and stock- 
holdings were down about $50,000,000. This latter 
does not represent sales of stocks as the decline was 
less than 5%, while general market averages were off 
some 15%. 

The 210 stock casualty companies showed an increase 
of $125,000,000 in assets and followed the same gen- 
eral pattern as the fire companies : cash up $45,000,000 ; 
U. S. Government bonds up $60,000,000; agents’ bal- 
ances up $35,000,000; stocks down $25,000,000: the 
latter due to the general market decline rather than to 
any decreased investment in stocks. 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- 
ing programs followed by individual companies, there 
are certain fundamental differences between the invest- 
ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty 
companies. These differences may quite possibly have 
been influenced by the relative differences in financial 
position, the casualty companies having a generally 
smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, therefore, 
smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations in security 
values than the generally better capitalized fire field. 

In reviewing the classification of admitted assets of 
individual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversifi- 
cation and even greater liquidity in relation to outstand- 
ing liabilities as another company with a more normal 
diversification of assets but larger liabilities. 
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Look at these price tags! 


There’s no place like home. . . for disabling accidents. 


The “price tags” show the cost of typical acci- 
dents .. . flaming grease on stove. .. faucet handle 
that snapped . . . screw driver that slipped... 
stepladder that crashed . . . tumbler that broke 
in the dishpan.. . 


icy steps. All mean a family 
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Simple arithmetic! 
It’s as simple as this: unless yous . wat 
Insurance covers present va anothe r 
stand to lose the difference. AM\\ rea 
Hartford agent or broker to h 
adjust your insurance to cove 
quately your home and furnis' 
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Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live’Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « Hartford 15, Connecticut 


out of pocket, perhaps with income cut off. 


The total cost of home accidents is staggering, 
but not for Hartford-insured families! Hartford 
Accident Insurance policies can be fitted to your 
individual requirements by your Hartford Agent 
or Broker. 








Nobody knows! And funds are missing, 
too. Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
give complete protection against em- 
bezzlement losses . . . and cover all 
employees. 








Picture of protection 


Here is a symbol of security 
—of practical friendship w hen 
you are in trouble—of large 
resources. The Hartford has 
provided sound insurance to 
generations of Americans. 
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THE APPLETON RULE 


HE insurance business in this 

country developed under a pat- 

tern whereby companies were 
placed in three broad groups or 
classifications, namely, life, fire and 
marine, and casualty and surety. For 
the purposes of this discussion [| will 
eliminate the life insurance group for 
it is generally assumed that life in- 
surance companies will continue to 
confine their business to the insuring 
of lives, writing of annuities, and the 
writing of accident and health busi- 
ness. In the other two classes, 
namely, fire and marine, and casualty 
and surety, companies in New York 
write business within certain defined 
underwriting areas. When we speak 
of extending multiple line under- 
writing we refer to empowering the 
companies in each of the respective 
classes to write business not only in 
their own class but also within the 
class of companies on the other side 
of the fence. 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., the Multiple Line Underwrit- 
ing Committee of the Association 
submitted a report, which was 
adopted. Appended thereto was a 
report of the joint committee which 
had been appointed originally by the 
Honorable Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, which committee is generally 
referred to as the Diemand Com- 
mittee. The recent report stated 
that the Diemand Committee believes 
that the Appleton Rule as enforced 
by the State of New York “is now 
the greatest single barrier to the 
exercise of multiple powers by the 
companies in the. various states.” 
Recently Mr. William D. Winter, 
Chairman of the Board of the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company (See 
Best’s InsuRANCE News for June 
1947), in an address before the 
American Management Association ; 
suggested a program to the execu- 
tives of fire and marine and casualty 
and surety companies, which sug- 
gested program, among other things, 
called upon the executives of the 
companies to join in an effort to 
abolish the Appleton Rule. 
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by ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


As the insurance business de- 
veloped in America the need for 
legislation became apparent and the 
system of writing business within 
certain defined underwriting areas 
was given not only statutory recog- 
nition but was made mandatory. 
This was true not only in New York 
but in many states throughout the 
country. It became axiomatic that 
a company which was chartered to 
write within one class should not be 
permitted to extend its operations 
into the other class. The insurance 
supervisory authorities sought to 
enforce the statutory restraints. 
Among the supervisory authorities 
was one Henry Appleton, Deputy 
in the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

It was his view that companies 
domiciled in the State of New York 
should stay within the statutory 
powers not only in the business 
which they conducted within the 
State of New York but also outside 
of the state, for, if a company domi- 
ciled in New York wrote in so-called 
open states business which it could 
not write in New York, the statutory 
restraints would be thereby nullified. 
He therefore invoked an administra- 
tive rule under which no New York 
Company could write outside the 
State of New York any business 
which was prohibited within this 
State. Mr. Appleton also ruled that, 
the New York Legislature having 
limited the underwriting powers of 
domestic companies, no out-of-state 
insurance company could be per- 


mitted to write business within this 
State which was prohibited to a 
domestic company. As part of the 
pattern he also determined that an 
out-of-state company licensed in 
New York should not be permitted 
to write outside of this state lines 
of business which it was prohibited 
from writing within the State of 
New York. Thus you will observe 
that what has become known as the 
Appleton Rule, and which is em- 
bodied in Section 42 of the New 
York Insurance Law, was, in fact, 
a series of rulings which ultimately 
became a part of the statute. 


Limited Program Recommended 


The first report of the Diemand 
Committee made in 1944 revealed 
that, after careful study and long 
deliberation, agreement was reached 
on a program calling for a partial in- 
troduction of multiple line under- 
writing. This program called for the 
granting to fire*and marine, and 
casualty and surety companies alike, 
power to write multiple lines abroad, 
to engage in multiple line reinsur- 
ance, full coverage automobile and 
aviation insurance, and to write a 
personal property floater. Although 
progressive, this was a program of 
limited aspirations. The alternative 
of a full-scale approach was clearly 
before the Committee, but it con- 
sidered and rejected that alternative 
for reasons which the Committee 
deemed to be sound. 


Continued on the next page) 
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Appleton Rule—Continued 


We now find that, after only three 
years, 33 states have laws which 
permit full multiple line charters. 
This obviously is not the limited 
introduction which the Diemand 
Committee contemplated in 1944. 
Mr. William D. Winter, a member 
of the Diemand Committee, in his 
recent address before the American 
Management Association to which I 
have already alluded said that “these 
results have far exceeded the most 
optimistic hopes of the Multiple Line 
Committee.” We find that voices 
are now being raised urging the 
immediate destruction of the last 
major barrier which makes a distinc- 
tion between fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies—the Appleton Rule. 
I make the point that, under all the 
circumstances, wisdom requires us 
to examine this proposal with care. 
It is apparent to all that it would 
be taking a step which would never 
be retraced. Once the Appleton Law 
is repealed, if it is, we will have 
committed ourselves irrevocably to 
the principle of broad underwriting 
powers for all carriers. However 
meritorious this may be, ordinary 
prudence requires that any such de- 
cisive action should be taken only in 
the face of a complete understanding 
of all the consequences. 


The Legislature's Responsibility 


While it is true that the Appleton 
Law contains a provision vesting 
discretionary powers in the Super- 
intendent under certain conditions, 
it should not be assumed that the 
Legislature intended thereby to give 
the Superintendent power to vitiate 
the whole intent of the statute. 
Surely no administrative officer 
should be expected to be so pre- 
sumptuous as to set aside an act of 
the Legislature with a stroke of the 
pen. If the merits of the Appleton 
Law are to be reconsidered the 
Legislature is the only proper body 
to decide the issue. 

The Appleton Rule has been the 
subject of discussion for more years 
than some of us can remember. I 
find an oblique reference to it as far 
back as 1914 when the Honorable 
Burton Mansfield, then Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, in an 
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address at Asheville, N. C., urged 
the abolition of the American single 
line underwriting principle. Com- 
missioner Mansfield, in discussing 
the problem of multiple line under- 
writing, said: “It may be objected 
by some that but few companies 
comparatively have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of writing 
multiple lines under the European 
system and that, therefore, the 
system has not proved itself. That 
but few companies have exercised 
this privilege is true, I believe, but 
that argues well for the system and 
goes far to show that the system 
has not been abused. I do not con- 
tend that all companies must write 
all classes of risks. I argue simply 


for the principle of freedom in this 
regard. Remove the restrictions and 





@ David Berns 


ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 


allow the matter to be worked out 
under the operation of those laws 
which should naturally govern under 
such circumstances. * * Inany case, 
however, the outcome will ultimately 
find its full expression in accordance 
with economic laws whether the 
statutory regulations be broadened 
at once or not.” 


Sources of Resistance 


There can be no denial that the 
impact of economic laws will in- 
exorably wear away resistance to 
change. You might well ask, why 
should there be resistance to the 
extension of the principle of multiple 
line underwriting and what are the 
sources from which this resistance 





emanates? To answer this, we must 
remember that there are always some 
who argue on any question of prin- 
ciple. I might also mention those 
who exercise persuasive powers. As 
recently as 1944 there was presented 
to the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners by two in- 
fluential groups in the insurance 
business a lengthy memorandum 
setting forth many arguments against 
multiple line underwriting. Briefly 
summarized these groups contended 
that there was no real public demand 
for multiple line underwriting ; they 
did not believe it would benefit the 
public ; that it would be inconsistent 
with many established principles and 
practices in the business; and were 
of the opinion that consummation 
of complete multiple line underwrit- 
ing would encounter many difficul- 
ties, would result in less expert serv- 
ice, a lesser degree of protection 
and most probably an increase in 
costs. Finally there are always some 
who want to maintain the status 
quo. 


New York Position 


I am confident, however, that 
Superintendent Dineen, by his vigor- 
ous administration of the affairs of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, has proved he is not a “stand- 
patter.” In 1946, pursuant to the 
power vested in him by the New 
York Insurance Law, he gave per- 
mission to a foreign casualty com- 
pany to write personal property 
floater coverage outside of the State 
of New York. He did not have the 
power and does not now have the 
power to permit domestic companies 
to write complete multiple line busi- 
ness either within or outside the 
State of New York nor did he 
then, nor does he now have the 
power to permit foreign companies 
to write complete multiple lines 
within this State. 

Superintendent Dineen also gave 
his support to the program advanced 
by the Diemand Committee in its 
report to the 1944 meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. That program was 
passed in the 1946 and 1947 sessions 
of the New York Legislature. These 
enactments permit full coverage 


(Continued on page 82) 
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AVERT THIS TRAGEDY 


HE following incident actually 

took place, to my knowledge. It 

is related here as a warning to 
the agent who may be inclined to go 
along year after year without mak- 
ing provision for the future of his 
one-man agency. 

Executor of estate: Mrs. Brown, 
your late husband’s agency has been 
sold and his estate has been increased 
by $10,500. 

‘Mrs. Brown: I can’t understand 
why such a small sum was realized 
by the sale, when my husband had 
an annual income of about $7,000. 

Executor: You are quite right, 
but such an income could only be 
realized by the perpetuation of the 
agency, and that is impossible under 
the circumstances; therefore a sale 
had to be made, based on about one 
and one-half times the annual in- 
come of the agency. 

Mrs. Brown: This is a serious 
matter to me; it means that I must 
immediately start a drastic reduc- 
tion in my living expenses. 

Executor: Mrs. Brown, you have 
no alternative. It is certainly too 
bad that Mr. Brown failed to ar- 
range for a more favorable disposi- 
tion of the agency for your benefit. 


Happens Too Often 


With slight variations the above 
tragedy is being enacted throughout 
the year in communities such as the 
one where you, Mr. Agent, are lo- 
cated. Company fieldmen have be- 
come well accustomed to such sales, 
but they never become inured to the 
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consequences to a deceased agent’s 
family when he fails to make plans 
for agency perpetuation—and a 
guaranteed income to his heirs. 

In a case like this, the first pos- 
sibility is for the widow, or some 
other member of the family, to step 
in and learn the business. Under 
the best circumstances this is diffi- 
cult; when it is attempted by one 
who not only lacks business training 
and ability but is no longer young, 
it becomes a hopeless task. 

If such an operation is a failure, 
or is seen to be inadvisable, the only 
alternative is to sell the business. 


Bright Side Too 


But there is also a bright side to 
the picture. It is portrayed by the 
far-sighted agent who values the 
years of hard work he has spent in 
building up his business, and who 
lays concrete plans for realizing its 
maximum value after he has gone. 

He may work out a prearranged 
plan with another agency in the same 
locality for the purchase of his busi- 
ness, with provision of a guaranteed 
income to the heirs. 

By far the most popular and 
practical approach is for the agent 
to acquire a junior partner or as- 
sociate. Here he runs into two prob- 
lems: first, to find the right man, and 
then to get him to continue in the 


agency after he has sufficient knowl- 
edge of the business to branch out 
for himself. The first hurdle the 
agent must solve for himself, ac- 
cording to local conditions. 

The second problem of training 
the new associate, and keeping him 
interested, must be regarded as an 
investment. Training may be ac- 
complished by the judicious use of 
a combination of agency office per- 
sonnel, numerous sources of agent 
training courses offered by company 
associations, and through discussion 
of problems with company fieldmen. 
In every type of business it is neces- 
sary to speculate a little in order to 
build for the future, and the new 
associate should be treated as an in- 
vestment to pay dividends in the 
years to come. Starting salary 
should be high enough to make it 
attractive in comparison with other 
opportunities in the community. 
This means a program of salary 
advances to reflect an appreciation 
of the gradual assumption of the 
agency load. At the right time, 
partnership terms can be discussed, 
and plans made for the survival of 
the agency. 


If this article does nothing more 
than make you think about the fu- 
ture of your agency it has accom- 
plished its purpose. Perhaps the 
suggestions it contains do not apply 
in your case; on the other hand, 
perhaps it. will help you to make 
plans so that your family does not 
need to face a tragedy similar to the 
one outlined above. 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 
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LTHOUGH it is the invest- 

ments of our fire and casualty 

insurance companies that pro- 
duce the long record of continuous 
dividends of these companies, un- 
excelled in American history, no 
greater mistake could be made than 
to infer that our insurance com- 
panies are “merely  investmen* 
trusts.” Such implication is fre- 
quently heard in noninsurance fi- 
nancial circles. 

It is the insurance function, the 
underwriting department, which is 
the reason for the companies’ exist- 
ence. True, the companies’ invest- 
ments are a fundamental part of the 
insurance function, and _ without 
them an insurance company could 
not exist. Reserves and surplus 
funds—in other words, investments 
—are obviously needed not only for 
a rainy day but also for those somber 
days in American insurance history 
symbolized by the names Chicago, 
San Francisco, and more recently by 
Fall River and Texas City. 


Investment Adjunct of Insurance 
Function 


In periods of favorable under- 
writing experience, insurance earn- 
ings can show returns double and in 
certain instances triple those from 
investments. An insurance company 
is still primarily an insurance com- 
pany and not an investment trust. 

Realization of this fact is impor- 
tant in considering the investment 
results of fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. The investment 
portfolio exists as an adjunct of the 
insurance function and must be 
managed with a weather eye con- 
stantly fixed on what the under- 
writers are doing. The risks which 
these portfolio managers can under- 
take, in other words, are not de- 
termined solely by the hazards of 
the investment markets at a given 
moment, but by the trend of under- 
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writing volume and profits as well. 
Unlike investment trusts, fire and 
casualty investment portfolios must 
be managed according to the dictates 
of William Street, not just alone of 
Wall Street. 

In the first place, statutory restric- 
tions have the effect of limiting the 
funds which can be invested in 
common stocks. According to sec- 
tion 80, paragraph 2, of the New 
York insurance law, no less than 
50% of the unearned premium and 
loss reserves must be invested in so- 
called reserve investments, from 
which common stocks are excluded. 
In periods of sharply rising pre- 
mium volume, the unearned pre- 
mium reserve (that is, the reserve 
for premiums paid in but not yet 
earned on, for example three or five 
year policies) can be considerable. 
Furthermore, as a matter of conserv- 
ative practice, most companies keep 
100% of their unearned premium 
and loss reserve in cash or Govern- 
ments. Young insurance companies 
or those whose surplus is not large, 
such as the mutuals, therefore may 
find the greater part of their invest- 
able funds committed to these safe 
though unpromising channels. 


, 


Self-Imposed Limitations 


Apart from the statutory restric- 
tions are certain self-imposed limi- 
tations which insurance company 
portfolio managers generally follow. 


investmentwise is 


Greater caution 
certainly called for 
writing experience is unprofitable. 
A large expansion of premium vol- 
ume, being financed from surplus 
because of the high initial cost of 
placing the business on the books, 
can only result in fostering a more 
conservative investment policy. In 
addition, as has been pointed out, a 
large expansion of premium volume 
of term policies also causes a large 
increase in the unearned premium 
reserve whose investments are pre- 
scribed by statute. 


when under- 


Reverse conditions, of course, can 
create opportunities for opposite pol- 
icies. When premium volume is de- 
clining sharply—which would hap- 
pen presumably only during de- 
pressed times when security values 
are low—the fire and casualty com- 
panies will profit from the ‘“matur- 
ing” of policies written earlier, on 
which expenses had already been 
written off. Likewise the unearned 
premium reserve would decline as 
the “unearned” became “earned” 
premiums, and just that much more 
additional monies would become 
available for unrestricted use. 

Thus, although statutory provi- 
sions somewhat restrict the oppor- 
tunity of insurance company port- 
folio managers to give full play to 
their investment judgments, they are 
at the same time aided by a kind of 
governor. This self-imposed for- 
mula plan, if you will, causes them 
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TABLE [. RATIO OF INVESTMENT GAINS TO MEAN MARKET VALUE 
OF INVESTMENTS, BY CLASSES OF COMPANIES, 1942—46 
1942 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1942-46 
12.1 10.1 14.5 —2.3 42.4 
7.5 7.8 10.5 —1.1 31.1 
6.0 5.4 6.9 0.0 22.2 
5.8 4.3 5.1 —0.2 24.5 
3.9 4.9 7.2 0.8 26.2 
8.7 8.1 11.2 —1.2 33.6 
7.4 6.6 8.0 —0.6 28.7 
4.9 4.9 7.5 —0.4 23.3 
6.2 4.6 5.8 —0.2 20.4 
5.8 4.3 5.1 —0.2 24.5 
$5.5 4.9 7.2 0.8 26.2 
5.1 4.7 6.7 0.1 22.9 
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to become more conservative during 
periods of sharply rising premium 
volume (prosperity) and unlocks 
funds for common stock investment 
during periods of declining pre- 
mium volume (depression). 


Five Year Record 


With these differences in manag- 
ing an insurance company portfolio 
and an investment trust in mind, let 
us proceed to examine the invest- 
ment record of the fire and casualty 
companies during the late bull mar- 
ket, the five year span, 1942-46. 

Domestic (that is, domiciled in 
New York State) stock fire insur- 
ance companies showed the greatest 
investment gain during this period, 
42.4%. Other state stock fire com- 
panies registered an investment gain 
of 31.1%, while the alien and mutual 
companies increased somewhat less. 
All fire companies gained 33.6%. 

Casualty companies as a whole 
have less surplus available for in- 
vestment in common stocks and, as 
might be expected, showed less gain 
during the bull market. Domestic 
stock companies had the greatest in- 
crease in casualty as well as fire, 
28.7%. Other state stock gained 
23.3% while all casualty companies 
increased 22.9% 

Table I indicates the yearly in- 
vestment gain by classes of com- 
panies, 1942-46, from official figures 
made public for the first time by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New 
York. 


Variation Among Companies 


Experience of the various com- 
panies differed widely. Any com- 
parisons must be made cautiously, 
inasmuch as the bare figures do not 
tell the entire story. Surpluses 
among the various companies differ, 
thus making either more or less 
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funds available for common stock 
investment. Some companies de- 
liberately sought premium volume 
during this period and hence were 
more or less forced to choose a 
more conservative investment pol- 
icy. Other companies have always 
been known for their conservatism 
in investments and chose not to alter 
long-established practice of reliance 
on bonds—not because their port- 
folio managers believed stocks would 
not go up, but because they had al- 
ways been known as “bond” com- 
panies, and the officers and agents 
presumably wanted them to remain 


$0. 





Thus Hartford Fire, renowned 
for years for its highly conservative 
financial policies, showed an invest- 
ment gain of only 15.2% during 
1942-46, or half as much as the fire 
companies as a whole. Yet it can- 
not be said that Hartford Fire’s in- 
vestment portfolio has not been 
managed with acumen. The finan- 
cial officers and investment staff are 
generally recognized as being ex- 
ceptionally able. Hartford Fire's 
comparatively small gain is due to 
its underlying investment philosophy 
that high grade bonds remain the 
safest and most desirable type of in- 
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vestment for a fire insurance com 
pany—the possibility being kept in 
mind that some day might come a 
conflagation reminiscent of San 
Francisco. Parenthetically it may be 
remarked that investors have always 
been willing to pay a high price for 
Hartford Fire’s high quality earn 
ings, with a result that the stock us 
ually yields less than a Government 
bond. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire of New 
York, on the other hand, turned in a 
brilliant 70.4% gain during the five 
year period. Continental, of the 


same America Fore Group, in 
creased 60.8%; Great American 
46.7%; Glens Falls 44.4%; and 


Home 38.9%. Hartford companies 
on the whole exhibited lesser gains 
because of their traditionally greater 
devotion to bonds. Aetna gained in 
its investment results 24.1%; Na- 
tional Fire 19.990; and Travelers 
Fire 16%. Phoenix of Hartford, 
whose investment philosophy stems 
about midway between the bonds of 
Hartford and the stocks of New 
York, registered an [ 
32.5%. 

Both large Newark fire companies, 
Firemen’s and American, showed 
above average gains of 41.9% and 
46.4%, respectively. A little further 
south the big Insurance Company of 
North America, whose reliance on 
common stocks resembles the Amer 
ica Fore Group, increased 56%. 


increase of 


Casualty Experience 


It has already been observed that 
casualty insurance companies on 
the whole showed less investment 
gains than the fire companies. Be- 
ing newer, the casualty companies 
have had less time to accumlate sur- 
plus. Furthermore, their lines—first 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investment Results—Continued 


workmen’s compensation, then auto- 
mobile liability and property damage, 
and now accident and health—have 
been fast growing. Surplus has con- 
stantly been needed to finance pre- 
mium growth, and less funds have 
been available for common stock 
investment. Fidelity and Casualty 
of New York, a member of the 
America Fore Group, whose invest- 
ments are managed by the same staff 
of experts, gained 41.6%, compared 
with substantially larger increases 
for Continental and Fidelity- Phenix. 
Indemnity of North America, sub- 
sidiary of the Insurance Company 
of North America, gained 45.1%, 
compared with its parent’s 56%; 
Great American Indemnity 35.5% 
and its parent’s 46.7% ; and so on. 
Outstanding gains among those 
casualty companies, not subsidiaries 
of a predominantly fire group, in- 
clude : National Surety 45.1%, Aetna 
Life (casualty department) 43.5%, 
American Automobile 37.7%, and 
Maryland Casualty 37.3%. 


Greatest Gains 


Inasmuch as the greatest success 
in gains from investments among 
large companies was scored by Fi- 
delity-Phenix, it may be of interest 
not only to examine in some detail 
the composition of its portfolio at 
the end of 1946 compared with the 
end of 1941, but also to note some 
of the important changes that have 
occurred during the intervening 
years. 


By major classes of assets Fi- 
delity-Phenix’s portfolio broke down 
as indicated in Table II. 

Of the industrial and miscellane- 
ous stocks the heaviest concentration 
lay in oils, which at the end of 
1946 had no less than 20.5% of the 
entire industrial and miscellaneous 
holdings, metals 12.8%, chemicals 
9.0%, steel and iron 7.9%, food 
products 7.4%, and building 6.2%. 
By far the greatest change in the 
past five years has been the increas- 
ing emphasis on oils, which at the 
close of 1941 amounted to slightly 
under 13% of the industrial and 
miscellaneous total. At the same 
time investments in tobacco and re- 
tail trade (including department 
store, mail order, variety and 
grocery) decreased in relative im- 
portance. It is interesting to observe 
that during the entire five-year span 
no investments were held in the fol- 
lowing: Brewing and _ distilling, 
Canadian industries, coal (anthracite 
or bituminous), metal fabricating, 
shipping and shipbuilding, sugar, or 
tires and rubber. In addition to 
these, no holdings at the end of 1946 
were to be found in the widely 
popular drug field, in meats and 
dairy products, printing and publish- 
ing, and railroad equipment. 

Fidelity-Phenix’s common stock 
portfolio of $92,028,000 (or $52,- 
560,000 excluding subsidiary and 
affiliated insurance companies) at 
the end of 1946 comprised issues in 
144 different companies, an average 
of $365,000 per company. The ten 
biggest investments, in order of im- 
portance, lay in duPont, United 





TABLE IJ. GAINS FROM INVESTMENTS OF FIDELITY-PHENIX, 
1941 anp 1946 
Thousands Omitted 




















in 1946, 





1941 1946 
Bonds 
SPOOGTNONOND 6 540 nin cedsnev cess $ 4,865 7.1% $ 17,119 14.3% 
States and municipals .......... 4,887 2,110 1.8 
BY adele weddeseidedeneecus 3,367 4.8 6,953 5.8 
DE Sideed tatecwredswnsecwars 351 0.4 1,277 1.1 
IE 65 6:0 oS wine dos oud 00 13,470 19.4 27,459 23.0 
Stocks 
CE tt cieieiiasecowaess 3,537 5.2 4,933 4.1 
are ee 3,340 4.8 4,312 3.6 
Banks, trust, and insurance com- 

ER are eee 27,763* 40.2 43,666* 36.5 
Industrials and miscellaneous .. 20,898 30.4 39,117 32.8 
ee are 55,538 80.6 92,028 77.0 
Total bonds and stocks ........ $69,008 100.0 $119,487 100.0% 


* Includes investment in subsidiary and affiliated companies, $25,493 in 1941 and $39,468 
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Fruit, I.B.M., Standard Oil of N. J., 
General Motors, Amerada, Johns- 
Manville, Corn Products, Humble 
Oil, and Guaranty Trust, the range 
in dollars invested being from $1,- 


406,000 in duPont to $1,023,000 in 


Guaranty Trust. In 1941 quite a 
different ten companies were in- 
trusted with Fidelity-Phenix’s larg- 
est investments : Corn Products, Al- 
lied Chemical, U. S. Steel, A. T. & 
T., C. & O., Standard Oil of N. J., 
Norfolk and Western, General Elec- 
tric, New Jersey Zinc, and General 
Motors. Of these only Corn Prod- 
ucts, Standard Oil of N. J., and Gen- 
eral Motors were among the “big 
10” five years later. Fashion among 
companies investmentwise is just as 
variable and subject to changing out- 
look among well-managed insurance 
company investment managers as 
among the portfolio managers of 
Wall Street. 


Investment and Insurance Functions 
Closely Integrated 


In conclusion, it may be stated 
that, whereas the investment results 
of fire and casualty companies were 
on the whole commendable during 
1942-46, more attention than ever 
is being paid to the management of 
these portfolios. Integration of the 
investment with the insurance or 
underwriting function is closer than 
before. It must be remembered, 
however, that capital appreciation 
is not of primary concern to insur- 
ance company portfolio managers. 
Investment income remains the para- 
mount consideration—investment in- 
come which year after year, in good 
times and bad, has been the support 
of the long record of dividends to 
insurance company stockholders. At 
the same time, portfolio managers 
have an interesting chance to invest 
the huge current premium volume, 
particularly as it is released from the 
unearned premium reserve, in se- 
curities at levels considerably below 
the peaks. Ordinarily premium vol- 
ume levels out or begins to decline 
after a sharp drop in the securities 
markets. This time premium volume 
is rising to even greater heights. 
For substantial and well-managed 
insurance companies this presents 
an investment opportunity without 
parallel in insurance history. 


From an article in The Analysts Journal. 
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N THE swift moving tempo of 

present-day business, it is easy for 

a costly oversight to creep into the 
day’s work, even in the best man- 
aged and regulated offices. This is 
true in all lines, and no less in the 
field of insurance. For with so many 
different policies already on the mar- 
ket, and with new ones being con- 
stantly brought out, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep fully in- 
formed on all of them. The result is 
that many agents devote much, if 
not all, of their time for study to the 
later, newer forms, without paying 
much attention to what is happen- 
ing to the “old-timers.” 

Herein lies a pitfall, for many of 
these old friends have been under- 
going a face-lifting job themselves. 
They, too, have been brought up-to- 
date and streamlined to fit the needs 
of modern business. And we ven- 
ture to say that the agent who has 
failed to take note of this fact, is in 
for a few surprises and headed pos- 
sibly, for the loss of some of his 
choice business. An example of this 
may be found in the various burglary 
and robbery policies. 


Broad Form Contracts 


The trend in modernizing burglary 
and robbery contracts has been to 
combine, into one instrument, the 
coverages heretofore provided in a 
number of individual policies. The 
day of a big bundle of policies, one 
for each hazard, to cover all the in- 
sured’s exposures, is a thing of the 
past. The outgrowth of this trend, 
therefore, has been the development 
of the so-called “package” and 
“broad form” contracts. 

The manual describes a number 
of such policies, but there are at 
least four outstanding ones which 
are of special importance and which 
deserve particular attention because 
of the excellent possibilities they of- 
fer for the development of business 
in the burglary and robbery field. 
These are: residence and outside 
theft; storekeepers’ burglary and 
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robbery; office burglary and rob- 
bery ; and broad form money and se- 
curities. 

There are few risks that cannot 
be covered more satisfactorily by 
one of these contracts than by a 
separate policy on each hazard and, 
in most cases, on a more favorable 
basis from the standpoint of cost. 
Consider for a moment the residence 
and outside theft policy. 





Some believe this policy has been 
outmoded by the personal property 
floater. But this is not true. Closely 
compared, the floater may show 
some advantages. But this does not 
mean the residence policy should be 
put on the shelf. It has its place 
and, indeed, has a few advantages 
over the floater. For one thing, it 
covers real property ; the floater does 
not. Another advantage is its greater 
adaptability to the pocketbook of the 
small property. holder. The mini- 
mum premium for full coverage 
floater, for many insureds, is pro- 
hibitive. 

To mention one attractive feature, 
among many, the theft away from 


premises coverage, alone, should sell 
this policy. It has many other good 
points, if you will but take the tin 
to study it and find out what they 
are. The large number of these 
policies sold, testifies well to the fact 
that the coverage does have a read) 
market. Its field lies with that vast 
number of prospects who need some 
protection but who do not have 
enough property to justify the cost 
of a floater. 

In years past, when you tried to 
sell burglary and robbery insurance 
to your corner grocer, haven’t you 
heard him (or another one) say 
“Oh, it costs too much. Besides, | 
don’t need that much insurance.” 
In those days it was necessary to 
write three or four policies to give 
the insured complete protection, and 
to charge the minimum premium for 
each one. 


Storekeepers' Burglary and Robbery 


And it was true that the total of 
these minimums usually amounted 
to more than the small merchant 
would pay. It was also true that he 
did not need more than half or a 
fourth the amount of insurance these 
minimums would buy. Out of this 
situation, the storekeepers’ burglary 
and robbery policy was developed 
an instrument tailored to fit the 
needs of the small retailer. 

And for him it is the ideal cov- 
erage. In one “package” he can get 
$250 insurance on each of seven dif 
ferent hazards, covering inside and 
outside holdup, safe burglary, mer- 
cantile open stock burglary, kid- 
napping, burglary of residence and 
night depository, and property dam- 
age. This includes almost any loss 
he could sustain from burglary or 
robbery. 

And if $250 is not enough to 
cover his exposure, second and third 
units in the same amount can be 
purchased for an additional pre- 
mium per unit of 50% of that for 
the first. The policy has a number 


(Continued on the next page) 
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"Package" Policies—Continued 


of good points which should be 
clearly brought out. 

For example, both inside and out- 
side holdup apply 24 hours a day. 
Thus if the insured, or a custodian, 
is held up at the store, or on the way 
home, irrespective of the hour of 
night, coverage is afforded. Fur- 
thermore, many small merchants 
have no safe, and take the day’s re- 
ceipts home at night. In this case, 
if a holdup should occur in the home 
of either the insured or his cus- 
todian, or if the funds should be lost 
through burglary of the home, these, 
too, would be covered. 

The coverage afforded against 
damage to premises or merchandise, 
caused by burglars or robbers, is not 
always properly emphasized. These 
fellows can do a lot of damage to 
property, even if they don’t get any 
money. Repairing destroyed locks 


premises, where no articles are on 
on safes, smashed windows, broken 
show cases is an expensive proposi- 
tion. And there have been numer- 
ous cases where this was done for 
pure spite, when burglars were dis- 
appointed in not finding money. 

These are a few of the policy’s 
better points. Others will occur to 
you as you examine it. It meets the 
small merchant’s requirements for 
complete all-round protection, in 
most convenient form. And for the 
agent, it is not difficult to present 
or explain; the premium is a flat 
charge, easily quoted. 


Office Burglary and Robbery 


Almost identical in form and cov- 
erage with the storekeepers’, but for 
use with a different type of risk, is 
the office burglary and _ robbery 
policy. Designed for offices, or 
sale and where no merchandise is 
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kept in stock, it is intended for pro- 
fessional people, such as doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, architects ; also in- 
surance agerits and bureaus of var- 
ious kinds. 

Like the storekeepers’ it provides 
$250 insurance on each of seven haz- 
ards and its insuring agreements are, 
in substance, the same as those of the 
storekeepers’ policy, but with one 
important exception: Under the of- 
fice burglary and robbery policy, 
protection is afforded against loss by 
theft and larceny of office furni- 


ture, fixtures, equipment, instru- 
ments, supplies, etc. Thus, if the 
insured leaves his office open at 


evening and finds the next morning 
that two or three typewriters and 
an adding machine are missing, the 
loss, subject to a $10 deductible, 
would be covered. 

The important point to remember 
is that under theft and larceny cov- 
erage, as distinguished from _bur- 
glary, visible evidence of forcible 
entry into the premises is not re- 
quired to establish claim. The mere 
fact the property was taken is suf- 
ficient. 


Broad Form Money and Securities 


The broad form money and se- 
curities policy, for the big insured, 
probably is the most important cov- 
erage found in the manual. It is 
rapidly replacing the individual or 
“named perils” policies, such as mes- 
senger and interior holdup and safe 
burglary. 

From the competitive angle, the 
significance of this policy is obvious, 
and every agent, not only for the 
protection of his own business, but 
also for the production of new lines, 
should become thoroughly familiar 
with the newly erected broad form 
section of the manual—rating pro- 
cedure, discounts, etc.—and with the 
policy itself. Here are some of the 
high points of the contract. 

First, the policy has two insuring 
clauses: one covering losses within 
the premises, the other, losses out- 
side premises. Either section may 
be purchased without the other, or 
they may be written in combination. 
Moreover, coverage may be limited 
under either section to securities 
only, at a discount in premium. Both 
sections cover all-loss (except fidel- 
ity) of money and securities caused 
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by actual destruction, disappearance, 
or wrongful abstraction, including 
loss from fire. 


Inside Coverage 


Section one, inside coverage, also 
covers damage (except from fire) 
to the premises and to other prop- 
erty, such as merchandise and safe 
equipment, caused by burglary or 
robbery, or attempt threat. This in- 
cludes damage to locked cash regis- 
ters, cash drawers, and cash regis- 
ters, resulting from forcible entry 
into such containers. Fidelity pro- 
tection may be granted under the 
messenger section, covering securi- 
ties only, for a small additional 
premium. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this policy does not pro- 
vide mercantile open stock burglary 
insurance. Loss of merchandise, 
through burglary is limited to that 
taken by forcible entry from within 
a combination locked safe. Outside 
the premises, loss of or damage to 
property, other than money or se- 
curities, is limited to messenger rob- 
bery. 


"Pick Up" Rider 


Do not overlook the importance of 
the “pick-up” rider, used in connec- 
tion with this policy. This rider was 
designed primarily to enable an in- 
sured to secure the benefits of broad 
form coverage immediately, without 
having to wait for existing indiv- 
idual policies to expire, or having to 
cancel them short rate. And while 
it was intended to help the insured, 
by the same token it may be used to 
the agent’s advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, from a competitive standpoint. 

For example, it may be used with 
good results to “ease’’ into, and get 
established, on one of your competi- 
tor’s good lines, where he has over- 
looked suggesting or substituting the 
broad form contract. But what is 
more important, he may use it in like 
manner on one of your lines, where 
you have been guilty of the same 
oversight. 

It is important, therefore, to see 
that on all lines where only indiv- 
idual policies are carried, the broad 
form policy is substituted, or at 
least that it is brought to your clients 
attention. Failing this, you may dis- 
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cover around expiration time that 
some months before, your competi- 
tor sold him a broad form contract, 
with this rider attached, automati- 
cally picking up your individual cov- 
erages at expiration, and then it’s 
too late. 


Many Prospects 


The field for this policy is very 
broad. Every industrial and com- 
mercial concern, except those eligible 
for a bankers’ or brokers’ blanket 
bond, but including insurance com- 
panies, savings and building and 
loan associations, endowment funds 
or foundations, is eligible for the 
inside coverage. And when inside 
coverage is limited to securities, it 
may be issued to any applicant, ex- 
cept a bank. Any applicant, includ- 
ing banks, is eligible for the outside 
coverage. Public treasurers should 
be especially good prospects because, 
in most jurisdictions, these officials 
are held personally responsible for 
loss of money or securities held by 
them, and must make good such 


losses out of personal funds, re- 
gardless of how lost. 

Since V-J day, the number of bur- 
glaries and robberies has _ been 
mounting. It is likely they will con- 
tinue to do so. Evidence of this fact 
is found in the many such occur- 
rences reported in the daily press. 
The insuring public is deeply con- 
scious of these postwar conditions 
and of the need for protection 
against them. Such protection is 
being purchased on a scale greater 
than ever before. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
opportunities for selling burglary 
and robbery insurance were never 
better. The use of these four “pack- 
age” and broad form contracts will 
enable you to capitalize fully on 
these opportunities. As mentioned 
before, there are few risks, if any, 
that cannot be covered more satisfac- 
torily by one of these policies than in 
any other form. They are excellent 
tools for the production of burglary 
and robbery insurance in the hands 
of the agent who understands them 
and who will put them to use. 
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HERE is nothing mysterious 

about fire. It is merely a very 

rapid combination of oxygen 
with other materials. These combi- 
nations occur normally with many 
substances at rate. How- 
ever, heat will speed up the rate and 
in turn, as the rate increases, heat 
will be released. Therefore, in com- 
batting fire, there are two funda- 
mentals to be remembered. 

First, remove or block out the 
oxygen with sand or some other ma- 
terial that in itself will not unite with 
oxygen under the influence of the 
heat from the fire. 

Second, lower the temperature at 
which this active combination of 
oxygen and the material occurs, by 


a slow 
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cooling the burning substances with 
water or some other suitable ma- 
terial. 

However, the proper fire fighting 
philosophy is not, “How can one best 
extinguish a fire?” But, “What can 
be done to prevent its starting?” 
And this will be the theme from 
here on. 


Defective Heating Equipment 


This may involve the flues lead- 
ing from furnaces and 
breechings and convected and radi- 
ated heat from: heating or heated 
apparatus. Although not necessarily 
heating devices, it should be men- 
tioned here that non-vapor or non- 
explosion proof lamps, and heating 
lamps or bulbs which are in contact 
with vapors, may also cause fires and 
Overheating hazards 


boilers, 


explosions. 





SOURCES OF IGNITION 


Defective Heating Welding and 


Equipment Cutting 
Electrical defects Spontaneous 
Static electricity ignition 
Flammable liquids Trash, rubbish and 

and gases gas fires 
Hazardous opera- Sparks 

tions Friction heat 
Smoking Lightning 











FIRE HAZARDS 


may be reduced by insulating com 
bustible material with non-combus- 
tible material or by distance. The 
insulating material can be of brick, 
concrete, tile, asbestos, magnesite or 
other similar material. 


Electrical Causes 


Fires caused by electrical condi- 
tions are generally due to arcs, 
sparks and overheating and are for 
the most part the result of faulty 
maintenance or operation of equip- 
ment, or overloaded circuits. 

Motors are subject to arcing and 
sparking if dirty or out of alignment 
and should be protected from damp- 
ness, corrosion, and from accumula- 
tions of dirt and dust. 

Motors should be checked regu- 
larly. Those in hazardous locations, 
should be of the explosion proof type 
and should be cleaned frequently so 
that their cooling will not be re- 
tarded. 

Under no circumstances 
fuses be used of greater amperage 
than the circuit is designed to carry. 

Switchboards should be inspected 
for loose connections and the adja- 
cent area should be kept free of com- 
bustibles. 

Transformer gauges 
checked to see that oil is maintained 
at the proper level. Wiring should 
be protected from corrosion due to 
acids or corrosive vapors or elec- 
trolysis, heat and moisture. 

All electrical equipment and in- 
stallations should conform to the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Standard Electrical Code. 


should 


should be 


Flammable Liquids and Gases 

It must be remembered that a 
liquid can be changed to a gas and 
vice versa under certain conditions. 
For example, a liquid becomes a gas 
at a high temperature and low pres- 
sure and gas becomes a liquid at a 
low temperature and high pressure. 
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When a liquid is evapora:ed to form 
a gas, heat is absorbed and when a 
gas is condensed to a liquid, heat is 
given off. It is desirable that flam- 
mable liquids should not be per- 
mitted to vaporize. They must be 
kept from sources of ignition, fire 
or heat (including the sun’s rays), 
which may cause expansion. They 
should also be prevented from 
evaporating in enclosed spaces espe- 
cially, and ventilation for flammable 
gases should be provided in accord- 
ance with standards. 


Hazardous Operations 


Any location in which there is 
-present any readily ignitable ma- 
‘terial such as gases, liquids or dusts, 
must be considered hazardous. 

Cleaning operations—Only solv- 
ents having a comparatively high 
“flash-point” should be used for dry 
cleaning, or cleaning and washing of 
parts in factories and garages, to 
avoid the possibility of explosions. 
Where such solvents cannot be 
used, the operation area should be 
exhausted so that no concentration 
of the vapors exist that can cause 
an explosion. 

Dip Tanks—Dipping objects in 
tanks of paint, varnish, or lacquer, 
or cleaning fluid is a fire hazard be- 
cause of the evaporation of the flam- 
mable liquids from the tank and the 
surfaces of the objects being dipped. 
Drain boards should be treated as 
part of the tank. Overflow pipes 
that are able to drain the liquid with- 
out clogging should be provided on 
all dip tanks. 

Automatic covers of non-ferrous 
material can be used effectively, if 
they do not interfere with stock or 
stock conveyors. , 

Types of fire protection for dip 
tanks and drain boards can be either 
foam, CO, gas, water spray or fog 
and automatic sprinklers. 

Spray Booths—Spraying opera- 
tions are hazardous because the 
liquids used are generally highly 
flammable. 

Spraying also leaves a residue of 
flammable material in booths and 
ventilation ducts. The necessity for 
elaborate lighting and _ ventilating 
systems adds to the hazards of spray- 
ing. A spray booth should not be 
situated in a congested area. Booths 
and ducts should be cleaned fre- 
quently, with solvents having no 
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greater flash point than kerosene and 
the scraping done with non-ferrous 
tools. Residues left in booths and 
ducts are subject to spontaneous 
combustion and should be removed 
and safely disposed of frequently. 
Spraying operations should not be 
located above costly equipment or 
material because of the possibility 
of water damage from large quan- 
tities of water used for extinguish- 
ment if fire should occur. 
Smoking—Careful consideration 
should be given to the problem of 
smoking in plants and _ factories. 
Smoking, of course, should not be 
permitted in any area where volatile 
or flammable materials are used or 
stored. Areas and rooms where 
smoking is permitted may be pro- 
vided, however. Metal containers 
half filled with sand or water to 
serve as receptacles for discarded 


cigars and cigarettes should be con- 
veniently located. 

Special instructions appealing to 
reason and calling attention to the 
hazards of smoking—should be 
posted. 

Welding and cutting—The fire 
hazards of welding and cutting 
operations are due to sparks of 
molten metal which are apt to ignite 
paper, rags, oily waste, excelsior and 
other loose material. Sparks also 
may lodge in cracks in woodwork 
or fall through holes in floors. 

Where welding is done with por- 
table equipment, all combustible ma- 
terial should be protected by metal 
plates or asbestos blankets against 
sparks, and fire extinguishers, pails 
of water, or sand, should be kept 
near by. A careful examination of 
the area surrounding the job should 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“] LIKE THE WAY 
PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
HANDLES THINGS” 


“J T’S a real pleasure to deal 
with people at Pacific 
National. They’re friendly, 
helpful ... and wide-awake. 
When I place a policy 
in Pacific National, I set my 
own mind at ease because I 
knowthe Company will never 
do anything to upset my re- 
lationship with the client... 
can always be counted on for 
speedy action, whether it’s 
routine service or a compli- 


cated claim.” 
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Fire Hazards—Continued 


be made before any welding is 
started. The nature of the material 
above, below, and behind the object 
being worked on should be learned. 
Wooden decks or floors should be 
wet down thoroughly. Do not use 
canvas tarpaulins as covers unless 
flame-proofed. 

In handling the torch, care should 
be taken not to burn the oxygen or 
acetylene hose lines. 

Remember that oxygen hose is 
colored green and acetylene hose is 
colored red. Oxygen under pressure 
should be kept away from grease or 
oil, as the resulting mixture may 
cause an explosion or fire due to the 
rapid oxidation of the oily material. 
Cylinders of oxygen and acetylene 
should be separated by fire-resistive 
partitions, if stored in the same 
room, 

Only explosion proof lamps 
should be used for lighting rooms 
where calcium carbide is kept in 
open containers. Never use water 
to extinguish a carbide fire. 


Special Hazards 


Overheated bearings are a source 
of fire. Bearings should be access- 
ible and should be kept free of dust 
and dirt. It is important that their 
lubricant supply be kept constant or 
they will overheat. 

Belts—Any moving belt is a po- 
tential generator of static electricity 
and should be grounded. Standard 
grounding consists of grounding 
shafts and pulleys and _ installing 
metal combs and points connected to 
a good ground. Because belts are 
very poor conductors, a belt dressing 
is used to make it possible to collect 
and remove the static electricity gen- 
erated. A safe belt dressing can be 
made of 18 parts of lampblack and 
82 parts of good spar varnish. This 
dressing must be dried on the belt 
before the belt is run. 

Ovens and Dryers—Clearances 
between ovens and combustible ma- 
terials, in accordance with National 
Board of Fire Underwriters stand- 
ards and local fire regulations, if any, 
must be maintained. 

Small Ovens—These should be of 
incombustible material, and interior 
racks should be of metal. Planks and 
follow boards should be kept clear 
of the ovens. 


Drying Rooms—These rooms 
should be regarded as hazardous lo- 
cations and should be treated accord- 
ingly. All steam pipes should have 
standard clearance in compliance 
with National Board of Fire Under- 
writers standards. 

Lumber Dryers—These should re- 
ceive the same consideration as other 
drying rooms but special attention 
should be given to removing from 
the interior surface, the resin which 
distills out of wood. For fire con- 
trol the room should also be equipped 
with sprinkler heads, jets or fog, 
manually or automatically controlled. 

Annealing furnaces—These oper- 
ate at high temperatures and should 
be constructed of incombustible ma- 
terial, have clearance similar to 
ovens, and should be equipped with 
pilot lights to show that current is 
on, if heated by electricity. 

Oily Waste—Cotton waste and 
wiping rags impregnated with oil 
are subject to spontaneous ignition. 
Oily waste when not in use should 
be kept in a standard metal waste 
can, having no soldered joints, a self- 
closing cover, and set on legs 3” to 
4” from floor. (This should be a 
standard piece of equipment for all 
machine shops. ) 

Packing Material—Any kind of 
packing material that is combustible, 
such as excelsior, should be kept in 
a standard bin with a self-closing lid. 
If excess supply is carried, it should 
be kept in a fire-resistant room—or 
preferably in a separate building of 
fire resistive construction outside the 
plant. 





Spontaneous Ignition 


Spontaneous ignition starts with 
a slow oxidation or fermentation 
which generates heat. As the heat 
increases, the chemical action is 
speeded up until the ignition temper- 
ature is reached. To avoid fire from 
this cause the following materials 
should be watched and tested for 
above normal temperatures at fre- 
quent intervals: 

Agricultural 
coal, tobacco. 

Lampblack, printed paper just off 


products; fodder, 


press. 
Metallic sulphides. 
Potassium, sodium, carbides in 


presence of moisture. 
Linseed oil and all drying oils. 
Gunny sacks impregnated with 
nitrate of soda. 
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Fish scrap (green). 

Oily waste. 

Any other organic materials. 

Combustible Rubbish—An accum- 
ulation of combustible rubbish is a 
sorce of fire whether it be the usual 
household rubbish or _ industrial 
plant refuse. This is especially so if 
the rubbish contains oily waste, 
greasy rags and papers. The hazard 
is reduced by storing such rubbish 
in metal containers with tight fitting 
covers. Rubbish and litter should 
be disposed of often. 


Sparks 


Sparks are always a danger which 
should be guarded against. Stacks 
should be screened with a mesh 
which will arrest the sparks and 
combustible material should never 
be exposed to sparks. 


Friction Heat 


Metal to metal contact in me- 
chanical apparatus produces fric- 
tional heat, so proper lubrication is 
necessary to prevent its generation 
to an unsafe degree. Faulty lubri- 
cation may result from drip or wick 
oilers, on bearings which are liable 
to clog. Ring and splash type oilers 
are less likely to give trouble than 
other types unless the oil supply 
gets low. 

Frequent inspection of all types 
of oiling systems and the prompt 
correction of faulty conditions are 
essential if frictional heat is to be 
avoided, Friction caused by the clog- 
ging of conveyor belts or elevators 
in grain elevators is a cause of fires. 
To avoid the continuous operation 
of the power mechanism in such in- 
stallations a “Bethlehem starter,” 
set between the power unit and the 
belt mechanism is recommended. 
This device is a limit torque coup- 
ling and is a positive overload pro- 
tection. 


Lightning 


Approved lightning rods are about 
95% efficient. They should be in- 
spected and tested to maintain their 
efficiency. Ground wires should be 
tested each summer to ascertain if 
they are secured properly to ground 
plates which are kept moist, as they 
should be. 





From a pamphlet published by the National 
Conservation Bureau. 








TWO LETTERS THAT STAND 
FOR TODAY’S FASTEST GROWING 
SOURCE OF PREMIUM VOLUME! 


SELDOM, if ever, has any form of insurance protection re- 
ceived so much free advertising as that recently given to 
Comprehensive Personal Liability. 


The feature article—“When Will You Be Sued?’—in the April 
5th issue of THe Saturpay Eventnc Post started people all 
over the country thinking, talking, buying CP protection. 


When Reaper's Dicest reprinted the article, CP became the 
subject of discussion at family dinner tables. Sales zoomed, 
and they are still going upward at a rapid rate. 


Are you getting your share of this easy-to-sell business? Ohio Casualty 
is prepared to help you with a CP policy that is even broader than 
most of those on the market today,* and by furnishing you with a 
powerful piece of sales literature and reprints of the Satevepost article. 


Again we invite responsible agents everywhere to get in touch 
with us with a view to joining our ever-growing nation-wide 
corps of representatives. 


THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office —Hamilton, Ohio 


fast, friendly coast-to-coast 


we service 


% . EXAMPLE: Instead of a single limit of liability, the Ohio Casualty’s CP policy 
provides a separate and distinct limit for Bodily Injury Liability and also for Prop- 
erty Damage Liability. 











AUTO RATES UP 


NCREASED automobile liability 

rates for Florida, Kansas and 
North Carolina were announced July 
7, 1947 by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
with respect to the first two states, 
and by the North Carolina Automo- 
bile Rate Administrative Office for 
the last named. Present private 
passenger bodily injury rates were 
retained in all three states. 


The National Bureau further 
stated that in Florida, bodily injury 
increases for commercial cars, ga- 
rages, public liveries and taxicabs, 
ranging up to 11.1%, were made. 
Property damage rates were in- 
creased for virtually all types of cars 
in each of these states, except for 
private passenger cars in Kansas 
where revised rates were announced 
earlier this year. 

I:ffective June 30, 1947 in Mary- 
land, private passenger car rates for 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE 





. . . When you attempt to pass on a curve or a hill. 


Two out of every three automobile accidents in the United States last year were attributable 
to the actions of the driver of the automobile. As a result of these accidents, 22,300 persons 
died and 851,500 were injured. These figures, while an improvement over the statistics for 
1941—27,000 killed and 947,000 injured—allow no room for complacency. 

In 1941, the blackest year in the history of automotive travel, 410 persons were killed and 
12,300 injured in accidents caused by passing on a curve or a hill. The figures for 1946— 
80 killed and 2,500 injured—are an improvement but nevertheless an indictment of the 
drivers involved in such entirely preventable accidents. Any time you indulge in a violation 
involving speed too great for existing conditions, you bet your life. Illustrations and statistics 
are from the booklet "You Bet Your Life" prepared by The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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bodily injury were increased 7.9% 
and property damage 30% while 
new commercial car rates are 40% 
above the previous rates for prop- 
erty damage with no change for 
bodily injury. In the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters’ announcement of the 
rate increases, it was stated that the 
average bodily injury claim is at 
least 30%, and the average property 
claim at least 80% more costly to 
settle now than it was during the 
pre-war years, 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
LAW POSTPONED 


HE effective date of the automo- 
bile financial responsibility law of 
the State of Pennsylvania which 
originally was July 1 of this year 
has been postponed to July 1, 1949. 


AUTO MARKET STUDY 


HE Association of Casualty and 

Surety Companies has appointed 
a special committee of five member 
companies to study market facilities 
for certain classes of third party 
automobile liability risks. The risks 
involved are principally long haul 
truckmen, bus operators, taxicab 
operators, livery operators and cer- 
tain extra hazardous risks. 


FLEET STUDY 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment has announced that it is 
conducting a study of company fleet 
operations to determine if and to 
what extent they are in conflict with 
the Clayton Act which becomes ap- 
plicable to the insurance industry 
after January 1, 1948. This Act 
prohibits inter-company stock own- 
ership where the effect may be to 
restrain commerce, substantially les- 
sen competition or create a monop- 
oly. The study, which it is hoped 
will be completed by fall, may be 
extended to include the operations 
of company pools. If new State laws 
are decided to be necessary, legisla- 
tive recommendations will probably 
be made at the 1948 session of the 
legislature. 
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THE CRITICAL PERIOD 
IN AUTO COLLISION 


TATISTICAL records have 

familiarized automobile under- 

writers with the fact that the 
collision loss ratio on newly acquired 
cars rises to a peak in the third 
month and then descends markedly 
to the expiration date. On a graphic 
chart these statistics will appear as 
a steeply rising curve for approxi- 
mately ninety days, then declining to 
expiration. It is obvious that if it 
were possible to eliminate the first 
ninety days the experience would be 
tremendously improved and would 
be profitable in most cases, and 
especially so in normal times. 


Unfamiliarity with New Car 


Various discussions have indi- 
cated that there is a lack of under- 
standing of the reason for this 
phenomenon. There are many minor 
contributing factors but the princi- 
pal one is unfamiliarity with the 
operation of the insured car. A 
driver who is a learner and inex- 
perienced is naturally one of the 
worst hazards. But the experienced 
and careful driver may also be a 
bad hazard during the initial policy 
month when he is driving a car 
different from the one to which he 
is accustomed. 

For instance, an insured has 
driven a 1941 Ford for several years 
and then acquires a 1946 Pontiac. 
When he gets behind the wheel of 
the Pontiac he will be operating it 


by L. J. McCRORY, Vice-President, 
Automobile Underwriters 
Corporation 


with 1941 Ford reflexes. What this 
means in a fleeting moment of traffic 
crisis is apparent. Until his subcon- 
scious and reflexes have acquired the 
proper responses for the Pontiac, he 
will, for example, instinctively apply 
Ford movements in the crisis but the 
heavier Pontiac will not respond as 
the Ford did. Result: a bad accident. 


Each Car is Different 


It does not have to be a different 
make or model of car. Each car has 
its own peculiarities. These peculi- 
arities are gradually modified by use, 
but the owner modifies with them. 
When he changes cars he has to un- 
learn and relearn. All of us know 
how much dependence we place on 
our automatic responses when driv- 
ing—most of the time there is no 
conscious effort at all. In case of a 
new car there is a mitigating cir- 
cumstance in that more care is exer- 
cised to protect the shiny new job 
for at least the first few months. 
This operates to a much lesser de- 
gree in case of a used car, and is 
reinforced by the less conservative 
sectors of the population in which 
the bulk of the used car trade origi- 
nates. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
experience in “loan business” is 


much better than on “finance busi- 
The reason is that the man 
who borrows money is keeping the 
same old car. In the finance deal, 
a different car is being acquired and 
the insured must pass through the 
“unlearn-relearn” critical period. 

In the general run of agency non- 
finance auto business there is a 
heavy leavening of renewal business 
which involves no critical period. 
This is a large factor in the univer- 
sally better experience on non- 
finance business as against finance 
business, apart from the fact that 
the latter usually also reaches down 
into lower income bracket sectors of 
car owners. In considering the rein- 
surance of a portfolio of collision 
business, the percentage of risks 
more than ninety days in force is of 
the utmost importance. 


ness.” 


Field for Accident Prevention 


It seems that no feasible method 
has been devised for weighting the 
premium charge to cover the ex- 
traordinary hazard where a differ- 
ent car is being insured. However, 
there appears to be a sizable target 
for productive accident prevention 
work by-stressing caution to the car- 
buyer during his critical period and 
many auto men are hopeful that con- 
certed effort in this direction will 
produce beneficial results in both the 
casualty and physical damage auto 
fields. 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Ir’s A MIRAGE 


by J. HANSEL PEOPLES 


REFER to page 29 of the June 

issue of Best’s Insurance News 

and the article “It’s Later Than 
You Think.” This article will in- 
furiate thousands of agents all over 
the country. 


3ank and Agent Auto 
pfui—it’s a mirage. What company 
in these United States will write a 
financed policy today on anything 
for anybody? I mean the best im- 
aginable risk for the best person 
alive. What company will write it? 


Plan— 


When this baloney about the bank- 
agent idea came up, our little office 
succeeded in getting three accounts 
and, with the experience of five 
years with a nationally known fi- 
nance company, we succeeded in 
writing $20,000 the first year. Our 
run-off loss ratio was 23% and every 
company we had quit writing the 
class, and later even private ac- 
counts. 

The insurance companies’ own- 
ers either “know something” or they 


are afraid. Underwriting by “com- 
pany groups” has failed miserably 
because management of companies 
have refused to coordinate their fire 
and casualty underwriters in such a 
way as to bring about harmony on 
risks. For instance, the Blank Com- 
pany is as different in its approach 
to an underwriting problem from 
the parent fire company as day is 
from night. But I go too far afield 
and it is enough to propose that 
agents countrywide are not the lazy 
lackadaisical tribe of that 
Roger Kenny and others would lead 


morons 


you to believe. 

We. as well as others, bear the 
brunt of all the brainstorms these 
weekend underwriters are heir to. 
Let me charge them to be leaders and 
administer confidence, patience and 
far-sightedness as did their prede- 
cessors. New blood is pulsing in 
every channel today and the weak- 
kneed admonitions planted as buga- 


boos in the road ahead may cause a 
lot of us to try another road. 

The federal has al- 
ready warned the companies of boy- 
cott and “separationist” practices 
and therein did more for agents than 
any state ever did. We sincerely 
pray for government control—fed- 
eral control. All this stuff of adver- 
tising one way and practicing an- 
other by big business certainly is not 
fooling John Q. Public. 


government 


If the public couldn't get insur- 
ance through its finance company 
combines, it would sure be out of 
luck for insurance on cars purchased 
on a conditional sales contract. The 
little agent has got the “know how,” 
the energy and the guts, but where 
under the sun will he get the com- 
pany ? 

It’s later than you think—you are 
right about that, but it’s not where 
Mr. Hallowell’s article pointed. It 
is back the other way. Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan—baloney. 





This announcemeat appears for purposes of record. It ts not an offer of securities for 
sale or a solicitaiion of an offer to buy securities. 


250,€00 Shares 


Aetna Insurance Company 


. Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 per Share) 


These shares were offered by the Company at $40 per share to ho!ders of its outstanding 
capital stock and 241,135 shares were subscribed for upon exercise of warrants issued 
to such holders. The balance of 8,865 shares has been purchased by the undersigned 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Dean Witter & Co. 


July 23, 1947 


and associated underwriters, severally. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Cooley & Company 
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LONG - HAUL | 


VER the last several months 

I have heard it said more than 

once that producers are hav- 
ing difficulty placing long-haul 
trucking lines. There is, in my 
opinion, very definitely a market for 
this business, but that some pro- 
ducers and some risks are having 
difficulty in obtaining insurance is 
not surprising when we review the 
rate history for this business, con- 
sider its most troublesome under- 
writing aspects, and take into ac- 
count the financial strain under 
which many truckers are now oper- 
ating. 


Zone Rates 


When the present zone rating pro- 
gram for long-haul trucking was in- 
troduced, zone rates were established 
which reflected the substantial un- 
derwriting losses which the com- 
panies had sustained on this. line 
during previous years. It was not 
long after the introduction of the 
present program that companies spe- 
cializing in the handling of this class 
of business started to reduce their 
rates. From an earnings rate of $4 
to $5 per $100 of income the rates 
were depressed until they reached a 
point where the truckmen during 
the heyday of good automobile ex- 
perience were able to obtain liability 
insurance for $2, for $1.50, and even 
for as low as $1 per $100 of revenue. 
Companies that wrote a sizable vol- 
ume of this business were able to 
hold on at these rates so long as the 
experience continued good, and that 
held true during the first part of the 
war time period. 

When the picture changed and ac- 
cidents increased, these same com- 
panies found themselves hard 
pressed to handle their trucking 
business. Unfortunately, at about 
the same time the revenue of the 
long-haul truckmen fell off. Almost 
overnight this business came face 
to face with increasing losses, and 
therefore the need for higher insur- 
ance rates, and decreasing income 
on the part of truckmen. As the in- 
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TRUCKING 


surance companies then found it 
necessary to increase their rates, 
many truckmen experienced great 
difficulty in meeting these increased 
costs. Yet the insurance companies 
were left with no alternative, be- 
cause losses were definitely on the 
up-grade. 


What is to be done about the prob- 
lem at this point? Here we have a 
line which is a very important one, 
with premiums in the millions, and 
we have a class of business which 
is compelled to carry insurance by 
state or federal law. Unless the in- 
surance companies provide the mar- 
ket, a market will be developed else- 





where. If we believe in private 
initiative and private enterprise, 
then it is up to the insurance busi- 
ness to offer a practical solution so 
that truckmen will be able to buy 
insurance with privately owned and 
managed companies and the business 
of insurance provide the desired pro- 
tection at a reasonable profit. 

In order that this class of business 
may be properly handled, both the 
producers and companies must have 
specialized knowledge and facilities. 


PROBLEMS 


ALBERT E. SPOTTKE, Secretary, 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 


ss & 2 


Neither company nor producer can 
expect to handle this business in the 
same way as they handle the run-of- 
the-mill automobile business. Ex- 
pert knowledge in safety work, en- 
gineering and inspection service, and 
specialized knowledge in the hand- 
ling of claims are all required by 
those who hope to handle this line 
successfully. In addition to that, 
something must be done to meet the 
problem of the catastrophe loss, 
which unfortunately occurs at al- 
most regular intervals in the case 
of practically any truckman of any 
size. 


Catastrophe Losses 


It has been suggested that a pool 
of the companies will meet this prob- 
lem, but a pool which is organized 
to write trucking lines in the same 
manner ‘that a qualified company 
would handle such lines would not 
have any affect on the loss picture. 
Whether these risks are insured by 
an individual company or by a pool, 
other factors being equal they will 
produce the same loss record. The 
distressing part of this record to the 
underwriter is the catastrophe loss 
which comes along as surely as the 
day follows the night, and which 
turns what appeared to be a good 
risk into an unprofitable one, not 
only on the basis of its past record, 
but possibly for several years to 
come. Since it is the catastrophe loss 
which is the root of the difficulty, 
those of us in the insurance business 
should give thought to ways and 
means for providing for this catas- 
trophe loss, for we do not yet seem 
able to eliminate it or to reduce the 
frequency of its occurrence. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Trucking Problems—Continued 


A truckman will go along for sev- 
eral years with comparatively good 
experience. During that period a 
comparison of the premiums which 
he has paid to the insurance com- 
pany with the losses actually sus- 
tained will lead to an erroneous im- 
pression that the risk has produced 
an inordinate profit. The result 
through the operation of present 
rating plans will be a fair-sized re- 
duction in premium from year to 
year. Each year the risk looks good, 
especially to the truckman, and each 
year there is a sizable reduction in 
premium. Then along comes the ex- 
pected catastrophe loss, more than 
wiping out in one fell swoop all of 
the premium paid over a period of 
years and that which the trucker 
can be expected to pay over the next 
few years. 


Forced to Cancel 


At that point many companies are 
forced to cancel the line, and the 
trucker must shop around for new 
insurance. Where companies have 
enough of these cases they often de- 
cide that they cannot handle this 
type of business and that they must 
either considerably curtail their 
long-haul trucking writings or dis- 
continue them entirely. 


We ought to give some thought 
to the practicability and to the effi- 
cacy of a plan whereby there would 
be taken from the premium paid by 
the truckmen each year a sizable 
proportion to be set aside to build 
up a fund for the catastrophe loss. 
Whether it is sound and practical 
to do this on an individual company 
basis or whether it can be done 
better on a group or pool basis are 
questions that will require careful 
thought. But if this catastrophe re- 
serve is taken out of the premium 
paid by the truckman each year, and 
the truckman realizes that this por- 
tion of what he pays is set aside for 
the catastrophe loss, the truckman 
will not rest on the erroneous im- 
pression that the company has made 
an inordinate profit, and the com- 
pany will not be subjected to the 
pressure to which the entire pre- 
mium is exposed today when the 
truckman has had what he believes 
to be remarkably good experience. 

The adjustment of the premium 
from year to year will be much more 
nominal, and the company or possi- 
bly the pool will be able to build 
up a fund for the catastrophe loss, 
and when that loss does occur it will 
be provided for without the shock 
which it causes today. This shock 
is felt today notwithstanding the 
usual reinsurance facilities. Since 
the headache of the underwriter on 
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this class arises from the catastrophe 


loss, the solution must involve a 
recognition of this condition and 
ample provision for meeting it on a 
sound basis. I believe that this re- 
quires that more money be set aside 
from the premium for the catastro- 
phe loss and that this fund be ear- 
marked and maintained for the 
specific purpose of meeting the ca- 
tastrophe loss so that there will be 
a realization when the loss does de- 
velop of the fact that a fund has 
been maintained especially for the 
purpose of dealing with that con- 
tingency. 


Further Thought Needed 


The thought that I have expressed 
is largely a suggestion of the direc- 
tion in which we may find an answer. 
We should do some probing. It is 
at least something to think about, 
and in a sense compares with the 
specific provision in the fire rates 
for providing against the conflagra- 
tion hazard. If anyone has a better 
suggestion let him bring it forth. 
Certainly we will welcome any sound 
proposal that will enable the pro- 
ducers to find an adequate market 
for this business and the companies 
to write it at a profit to which they 
are entitled. 


From an address before the New England 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


W.D.C. EXPIRES 


ITH the expiration of the 

Government's war damage in- 
surance program on June 30, the 
War Damage Corporation had in its 
possession assets of $250,000,000 
derived from accumulated premiums, 
Administration of this program was 
handled through the nation’s insur- 
ance companies and their regularly 
established agency and_ brokerage 
personnel with the companies par- 
ticipating to the extent of 10% in 
the profit or loss derived from this 
business up to an aggregate profit 
or loss limit of $20,000,000. This 
latter amount presumably will be 
paid to the participating insurance 
companies. Final decision rests upon 
the outcome of two suits brought by 
policyholders seeking return of ac- 
cumulated premiums or having them 
placed in trust. 
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RADITION has it that the Indians sold the 
Tae they called Manchonac to Lion 
Gardiner for one large black dog, one gun, 
a quantity of powder and shot, some rum, 
and a few Dutch blankets. Whatever the 
terms of the transaction, the deed of pur- 
chase was later confirmed by an English 
crown grant giving Gardiner full manorial 


rights. Gardiner moved his family there in 


1639 and formed the earliest English 
settlement in New York State. 

Fair and tactful in his dealings 
with all men, Lion Gardiner was pre- 
eminently fitted for the task of set- 
tling a new country. A remarkably 
close and steadfast friendship existed 
hetween him and Wyandanch, 
sachem of the Montauks, who in his will 
named Gardiner guardian of his son. When 
the chief's daughter was captured on her 








No other American estate has been 50 long i in the possesion of one family 
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The marker tells 
of loot restored 








wedding night and her husband killed by 
other Indians, the bride was restored to her 
parents through Gardiner’s efforts. 
Handed down from one generation to 
the next, Gardiner’s Island prospered but its 
annals were far from uneventful. No place 
along the coast was more persistently fre- 
quented by ocean rovers and by foreign 
enemies in times of war. In 1699 Captain 
Kidd landed there and buried treas- 
ure. For some reason he took the 
proprietor into his confidence, at the 
same time demanding food. The re- 
past so tickled Kidd’s palate that he 
gallantly presented Mrs. Gardiner 
with an exquisite cloth of gold, which 
is still in the family’s possession. 
Less considerate than Captain Kidd were 
the many privateers and smugglers who 


pillaged the island in later years. In 1728 a 


band of desperadoes 
wounded Gardiner 
and carried off all the 
family silver except 
for one tankard. Dur- 
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ing the Revolution and War of 1812 British 
soldiers frequently landed there to forage 
for supplies. 

This 3,300-acre island off the eastern end 
of Long Island is still owned by a direct 
descendant of Lion Gardiner, though un- 
fortunately the last manor house was de- 
stroyed by fire in January, 1947. 





The impressive manor house was built in 1774 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 
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IN FULL COLOR 


A monthly desk calendar with 

a series of pictures entitled “The 

American Scene”. . . IN FULL COLOR. 

A handsome addition to your desk 

—it also carries a message from you, | 
| 
| 





as a local agent, to your customers... 
Watch for it in September. 


PLUS: FOR YOU... FOR THE GIRL IN YOUR OFFICE... FOR THE PUBLIC 


Each month a four-page 
booklet titled: “Between Us 
Girls,” written exclusively 
for the American by 
VIRGINIA PARSONS. 


A new agency-aid 
which will build a 
valuable file of quick 
hazard checks. 





IT STARTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Dixie Fire Insurance Company - The Jersey Fire Underwriters 








The American Insurance Co. -Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co 
THE rd 
The Columbia Fire Insurance Company “American [mowiance (jnoup 


An attractive monthly 
poster (In color) to 
tell your story to 
your public. 








, 1, New Jersey 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART V—ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


QUESTION | 


“A,” the manager of a large insur- 
ance agency office with three part- 
ners, about twenty agents and solici- 
tors, ten stenographers and a num- 
ber of clerks, inserted an ad in the 
local newspaper stating that he 
wanted a stenographer who had pre- 
vious experience in an insurance 
agency office. The ad said applicants 
should send letters stating qualifi- 
cations. Numerous replies were re- 
ceived and one person, whose ap pli- 
cation appeared satisfactory, was 
asked to call for an interview and 
was hired. No acknowledgments or 
replies were sent to any of the other 
applicants. 

(a) State the principal objectives 
of the “interview” and describe 
briefly the procedure the manager 
should follow to achieve them. 


(b) In failing to reply to any of 
the other applicants was the manager 
violating any fundamental principle 
of good management? If so, what? 
If none, what management principle 
justifies his action? 

(c) What factors should “A” con- 
sider in determining whether the 
stenographers in his agency office 
should be (1) in a general steno- 
graphic pool, or (2) assigned to 
Specific persons, or (3) assigned to 
Specific kinds of work. 


Answer 


(a) The principal objectives of 
an interview are to ascertain the 
qualities and characteristics of an 
applicant that should be known in 
order to determine desirability as an 
employee, and to acquaint the pro- 
spective employee with the require- 
ments and emoluments of the posi- 
tion. To achieve these ends the in- 
terviewer should first place the ap- 
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plicant at ease. After that, no rigid 
sequence need be prescribed but ob- 
servation and the exchange of ques- 
tions and information should reveal 
or make possible the appraisal of the 
following : 

1. Background, training and 
previous experience. (It should be 
made clear that an accurate report 
of these facts is important and will 
be checked. ) 

2. Aptitude for the kind of 
work to be done. 

3. Personal traits and personal 
appearance. 

4. Hours and conditions of 
employment, standards for promo- 
tion and salary increases, welfare 
activities and the like. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1946 Chartered Property Casu- 
alty Underwriter examinations given 
by the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers of the 
examinees. Editing was necessary to 
assemble each composite answer and 
present it in condensed form. How- 
ever the content in some cases is 
more complete than was required 
for a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the answer and the evidence 
of intelligent application of a candi- 
date's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prep- 
aration for the C. P. C. U. examina- 
tions. They may be useful as a guide 
to the type of questions asked and 
the content of answers desired by 
the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of the 
Institute's curriculum. 











(b) Yes, I believe he has failed 
to observe one of the cardinal rules 
of good management, namely, always 
aim to develop goodwill for the or- 
ganization. There is no evidence 
that this was a blind ad. Therefore, 
we can assume that the other appli- 
cants knew to whom they were writ- 
ing. The failure of the remaining 
applicants to receive even so much 
as a letter indicating that the posi- 
tion has been filled is irritating and 
they are likely to be critical of the 
organization thereafter. Moreover, 
it might have been wise to interview 
more than one applicant not only be- 
cause a good prospect might have 
been missed but also because it is 
frequently desirable to build up a 
file of possible employees for future 
use. (If this were a blind ad espe- 
cially designed to reduce time and 
effort, the arguments 
would lose some of their force. ) 

(c) Factors to be considered by 


foregoing 


“A” in assigning stenographers : 

1. To a pool. To be feasible, 
the quantity of work at the same 
level must be sufficient to make the 
stenographers interchangeable, but 
if special knowledge is required this 
plan will not function smoothly. 

2. To specific persons. When 
certain partners or others in impor- 
tant positions insist on individualistic 
treatment, friction may be avoided 
by assignment of specific stenogra- 
phers. Or if work is of special 
character or confidential, this method 
may be the best. 

3. To specific kinds of work. 
This is most satisfactory for repeti- 
tious work that requires specialized 
knowledge. 

Ina large agency all three methods 
might be used. A stenographic pool 
could be used for the general corre- 
spondence of agents and solicitors ; 
Specific persons for the partners or 
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other key personnel; and specific 
kinds of work for such things as 
policy writing. 


QUESTION 2 


“In addition to facilitating the op- 
eration of a ‘perpetual record system’ 
for inventories, the centralization of 
office supplies and stationery would 
help in the solution of office supply 
problems caused by rising costs and 
substitute qualities.” 

(a) Describe what is meant by a 
“perpetual record system” and in- 
dicate its advantages for inventories 
of office supplies and stationery. 

(b) What do you consider to be 
the office supply and stationery prob- 
lems that are especially important 
during the current period of rising 
costs and substitute qualities? 


(c) Which of the problems men- 
tioned in your answer to part (b) of 
this question do you think can be 
solved by using a centralized store- 
room? In each case indicate how cen- 
tralization could solve the problem. 


Answer 


(a) “A perpetual record system” 
is a continuous record usually on a 
separate card or sheet for each type 
of item, showing purchases, con- 
sumption, and balance on hand. The 
advantages of such a running ac- 
count are: 

1. The stock on hand is shown 
at all times. 

2. It is easy to calculate past 
rate of consumption and thus de- 
termine when to reorder. 

3. Can quickly detect any un- 
usual change in rate of consumption. 

4. Of use in determining unit 
cost for purchasing purposes and 
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the pricing of department requisi- 
tions. 

(b) Some of the current problems 
of office supplies and stationery are: 

1. The quality of substitute ma- 
terial and how to test it. 

2. How much of a supply to 
purchase when opportunity arises, 

3. Personal use and _ petty 
thievery of supplies by employees, 

4. Wastage by careless employ- 
ees. 

5. Loss and damage due to 
makeshift storage space. 

6. Reduction of consumption 
because of quota limitations. 

(c) A centralized —storeroom 
makes possible the centralization of 
responsibility and — supervision. 
Therefore, to the extent any of the 
problems are solvable, centralization 
should be a help with respect to all 
of those mentioned above. More 
specifically : 

1. A check on quality is easier 
to maintain and more certain to be 
performed. 

2. It is more likely that a con- 
stant and accurate check on the 
quantity used and needed will be 
kept. In turn, this facilitates cen- 
tralized ordering with its advantages. 

3. It makes possible the use of 
requisitions that must be approved 
by the supervisor. This will tend to 
limit personal use, prevent petty 
thievery, check wastage by employ- 
ees, and reduce consumption for less 
important needs. 

4. Centralization usually as- 
sures better physical care of supplies 
even in makeshift storage space. 


QUESTION 3 


In the United States Department 
of Commerce there has been created 
recently an “Incentive Division” for 
the purpose of studying incentives 
for all types of employees. The 
division will have three sections de- 
voted to labor, salaried employees, 
and executives’ incentives. 

(a) Identify three specific factors 
that help to determine basic rates 
of pay for office workers. 

(b) To what extent do (1) o- 
cupational duties, and (2) usual 
methods of determining rates of pay, 
justify the sub-divisions in the In- 
centive Division of the Department 
of Commerce? Give reasons for 
your answer. 
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(c) Do you believe profit-sharing 
would satisfactorily fulfill the pur- 
pose of salary incentives in each of 
the three groups of workers men- 
tioned above? Give reason for your 
answer. 

Answer 


(a) Specific factors that help 
to determine basic rates of pay for 
office workers are: 

1. The supply of workers and 
demand for them. (Especially as 
affected by other types of work op- 
portunities. ) 

2. Value of services. 

3. Rate of pay level of the com- 
munity. 

4. The efficacy of collective 
bargaining. 

5. Cost of living. 

6. Social and regulatory legis- 
lation. 

(b) For the reasons that follow 
the two factors influence incentives 
differently and provide some justifi- 
cation for the sub-divisions to be 
used in the Department of Com- 
merce study. 

1. In popular usage the term 
“labor” is ordinarily applied to fac- 
tory or other operating duties where 
manual or physical effort and skill 
are important. Influenced by the 
factors mentioned in the answer to 
Part (a) of this question, labor re- 
ceives wages which are rates of pay 
on a per-hour or per-unit of out-put 
basis. The unit cost of production 
of labor is susceptible to reasonably 
accurate measurement. Conse- 
quently, certain types of incentives 
are more applicable than others. 

2. The occupational duties of 
salaried employees generally are su- 
pervisory or of the white-collar 
variety. In the lower salaried 
brackets the basic rates of pay are to 
a large extent determined by the 
same factors listed above for office 
workers. Excepting in offices large 
enough to permit of specialization, it 
is difficult to measure individual out- 
put and therefore salaries are paid 
on a time basis (per-week or longer). 

3. Although the duties of ex- 
ecutives have some of the character- 
istics of other salaried workers, they 
are so varied that it is almost im- 
possible to measure their value ex- 
cept in the aggregate and over a 
considerable period of time. Hence 
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the unit of time for which they re- 
ceive pay is longer than for the 
typical salaried employee. More- 
over, such factors as “pay level of 
the community,” and “collective 
bargaining,” which are important in 
the determination of the rate of pay 
for labor and low salaried workers, 
are relatively insignificant in the 
case of executives. 

(c) Profit-sharing to serve the 
purpose of incentives is less likely 
to do so for labor, more likely for 


salaried persons, and most likely for 
executives. An incentive for labor 
should be susceptible to a measure- 
ment that labor understands and 
should be paid within a short period 
after the performance that is being 
rewarded. Ordinary wage earners 
want to know they will get a certain 
rate of pay for a given amount of 
work. If production increased and 
profits declined, management would 


find labor difficult to handle. The 
(Continued on the next page) 
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very fact that profits are not under- 
stood would create potentialities for 
suspicion, discontent, lack of trust 
and anti-management feeling. 

To a lesser degree these same 
remarks fit a large segment of 
salaried workers. 

In the case of executives, the sit- 
uation is different. First, they have 
a better understanding of the method 
of determining profits. Secondly, 
they usually have a long-run view 
that makes them willing to await the 
payment of an incentive until profits 
are ascertained at the end of the 
fiscal period, and thirdly, manage- 
ment policies (to the extent they are 
not dictated by outside forces) have 
a maximum of influence on profits 
and are perhaps the best measure of 
the over-all results of management’s 
efforts. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) On the subject of “Mechani- 
sation within an insurance office,” 
a lecturer before the Insurance In- 
stitute of London said, “It is fre- 


quently assumed that the real pur- 
pose behind mechanization 1s that 
of reducing staff, but such an as- 
sumption, by itself, is misleading.” 

(1) Ina large insurance agency 
office, describe briefly the principal 
activities, other than typing, that can 
be reduced to machine operations. 
In each case identify the type of ma- 
chine that is appropriate to the op- 
eration. 

(2) Other than a possible re- 
duction in the size of the staff, what 
arguiments can be presented in favor 
of mechanization of office functions? 

(b) “Depreciation on office equip- 
ment is only an estimate but it is 
usually possible to make the estimate 
with reasonable exactness.’ Describe 
three methods for computing depre- 
ciation on equipment, and three 
methods of recording depreciation 
on a company’s books. 


Answer 


(a) 1. Ina large insurance agency 
office the activities that can be re- 
duced to machine operations are: 

(aa) Routine office work and 
the figuring of commissions, pre- 
miums, short rate and pro rata can- 
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cellations. These can be done tnore 
quickly and with greater accuracy 
by use of adding machines, comp- 
tometers and calculators. 

(bb) Billing and bookkeeping 
can be done on a bookkeeping ma- 
chine which in one operation makes 
a bill or statement for the client, a 
record for the ledger and a record 
for the expiration file. 

(cc) Circular memoranda, fre- 
quently used forms, and other inci- 
dental notices not requiring printing 
can be run off cheaply and quickly on 
a ditto or mimeograph machine. 

(dd) Dictation can be handled 
at regular and irregular hours 
through the use of a dictaphone or 
similar device. 

(ee) Through the use of a 
stamp machine letters can be sealed 
and stamped mechanically in one op- 
eration much faster than by hand. 

(ff) The addressing of letters 
to a repeat mailing list can be done 
quickly and without copy errors 
through the use of an addressograph. 

(gg) Check writing that as- 
sures legibility and reduces prob- 
ability of alteration can be done on 
a machine designed for this pur- 
pose. 

2. In addition to reduction of 
size of the staff, the following fea- 
tures are favorable to mechanization: 

(aa) Greater accuracy. 

(bb) Speed. 

(cc) Neatness and more uni- 
formity. 

(dd) Elimination of 
tasks. 

(ee) Expense savings — espe- 
cially as volume increases. 

(b) Three methods for comput- 
ing depreciation are: 


tedious 


1. The. straight line method. 
This provides for equal charges each 
period during the estimated life of 
the equipment. 


2.. Reducing fraction method. 
This assumes that the amount of the 
depreciation is greater in the earlier 
years and the assets are depreciated 
periodically by fractional amounts 
arranged on a descending scale. 

3. The use method. This as- 
sumes the life of the equipment is 
determined by the extent of use and 
sets up a reserve calculated on the 
basis of a certain amount per hour 
of working time or per unit of out- 
put. 
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The principal objectives of any 
satisfactory method of recording de- 
preciation should be to show it as an 
expense that is reflected in the profit 
and loss account and at the same 
time reveal the adjusted value of 
the asset on the balance sheet. The 
following methods accomplish these 
objectives with varying degrees of 
effectiveness : 

1. Charge a depreciation ex- 
pense account and at the same time 
credit a reserve or allowance ac- 
count. This method treats the re- 
serve as a “valuation” or “offset” 
account and allows the original cost 
of the fixed asset to remain intact. 

2. Charge a depreciation ex- 
pense account and credit the asset 
account to which it pertains. This 
has the effect of writing down the 
asset account and thus obscures the 
original cost. 

3. Create a (sinking) fund that 
would be increased each period 
during the life of the equipment by 
an amount, which, with the addition 
of interest at an assumed rate, 
would, at the end of the period reach 
a total equal to the original cost of 
the asset. This earmarked fund 
could be in cash or investments that 
would be available to replace the 
worn out asset at the end of its 
period of usefulness. (The several 
methods of allowing for the com- 
pound interest factor on a (sinking) 
fund may affect the computation of 
the periodic amount of deprecia- 
tion. ) 


QUESTIONS 5 AND 6 


At 3:00 A.M., May Ist, the “B” 
processing plant was totally des- 
troyed by fire. The general ledger 
was the only record salvaged from 
the safe, and it was damaged. The 
fire loss adjuster has difficulty valu- 
ing the raw material inventory be- 
cause the factory ledger and inven- 
tory record were burned. However, 
the company's published statement 
at the end of the last fiscal period 
showed the raw material inventory 
at that time. From a_ shipping 
agency's record of material received 
and shipped during “B’s” current 
fiscal period, the raw material pur- 
chases and the finished product sales 
are compilable and calculable. 
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The nature of the product always 
made it necessary to ship all material 
that entered into production at the 
close of each day; therefore, there 
was no “goods in process” or “fin- 
ished goods” on hand at the time of 
he fire. The general ledger which 
had been posted to the close of busi- 
ness on April 30th showed balances 
in the following accounts: Capital 
Stock, Mortgage Payable, Mortgage 
Interest, Wages, Cash, Salaries, Ad- 
vertising, Other Selling Expense, 


Buildings, Accounts Receivable, Ac- 
counts Payable, Insurance Pre- 
miums, Equipment, Reserve for In- 
come Taxes, Reserve for Deprecia-: 
tion (the two reserve items are from 
the beginning of the current fiscal 
period). 

(a and b) From the above infor- 
mation and on the assumption that 
the rate of profit from operations, 
which has averaged 10% of net sales 
for the last three years, would be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the same for this period, provide 
complete and specific instructions 
for calculating the book value of the 
raw material inventory at the time of 
the fire. 

(c and d) If the fire in Company 
“B’s” plant had occurred on May 
10th, and the general ledger accounts 
had not been posted since April 30th, 
which of the accounts would have 
balances likely to cause (1) over- 
statements, (2) understatements of 
the company’s net income for the 
period. Give the specific reason for 
the effect of each account you have 
mentioned. 

(e) Explain the purpose of a sub- 
sidiary ledger and indicate which of 
the accounts shown on “‘B’s’’ general 
ledger might have come from a sub- 
sidiary ledger. 


Answer 


(a and b) If the fire had not 
damaged the records, the book value 
of the inventory could have been 
calculated from them on May Ist by 
the usual process which is : 


Inventory beginning of period 
-++ Purchases during the period 





= Total material available to be used 
during period 
— Material used during period 





= Inventory at end of period - 
Since the first two figures are 
readily ascertainable our problem 
becomes one of calculating the “ma- 
terial used.” “Net sales” are known 
and profit from operations is as- 
sumed to be 10% of sales. There- 
fore, “cost of sales” must have been 
90% of net sales. “Cost of sales” 
includes ‘‘material,”’ ‘“‘labor,” and 
“overhead.” The accounts covering 
the last two items were shown in the 
general ledger and posted until the 
close of business on April 30. The 
“labor” and ‘“overhead’’ accounts 
consisting of wages, salaries, mort- 
gage interest, advertising, other sell- 
ing expenses, insurance premium 
(earned to date) and reserve for de- 
preciation (this is the only available 
measure of depreciation expense 
from beginning of fiscal period) can 
be added together and their total 
deducted from “90% of net sales.” 
The resulting figure is the ‘material 


amount otf 


used.” The “material 
used” can now be deducted from the 
“total material available to be used 
during the .period” and the result 
will be the book value of the inven- 
tory at the time of the fire. 

(c and d) Wages and all overhead 
items are expenses that reduce net 
income. To the extent that the costs 
from April 30 to May 10 were not 
posted to the “‘mortgage interest,” 
“wages,” “salaries,” “advertising,” 
“other selling expenses,” “reserve 
for income taxes,’ and “reserve 
for depreciation” (the only available 
measure of depreciation expense) 
accounts, there would be an under- 
estimate of net income on May 10. 
[This answer assumes “net income” 
to mean after taxes; in (a and b) 
the answer assumed that “profit 
from operations” was before taxes. ] 

“Insurance premium” is the only 
account on the list that is likely to 
be prepaid and thus cause an under- 
statement of net income. 

(e) A subsidiary ledger is used 
for the purpose of relieving the gen- 
eral ledger of a mass of detailed ac- 
counts that are of like nature and 
importance. At the same time the 
sum total of the accounts from a 
subsidiary ledger must be reflected in 
an appropriate control account in 
the general ledger. 


When a group of accounts of like 
nature is thus kept, it facilitates 
supervisory control, posting routine, 
and detailed analysis. 

The more common subsidiary 
ledgers are those for accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, and a factory 
ledger for wages. These three are 
the most probable in “B’s” case. 


QUESTION 7 


“C” owns stock in a corporation 
whose statement shows the follow- 
ing: 

Capital stock ........ 
(100,000 shares of 
$100 par value each) 

Capital surplus ...... 5,000,000 

Earned surplus ...... 100,000 
(a) In the case of the shares of 

capital stock explain fully the sig- 

nificance of “$100 par value each.” 

(b) From the financial facts gwen 
above it should be possible to deter- 
mine the most probable nature of the 
business of this corporation as im- 


$10,000,000 
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dustrial, financial, railroad, or utility. 
Which is it? How did you identify 
it? 

(c and d) On account of the 
amount of the “surplus,” “C” be- 
lieves this corporation should pay a 
substantial cash dividend. Explain 
to “C” the reason surplus is not 
necessarily a criterion of the ability 
to pay a cash dividend. In your an- 
swer distinguish between the sources 
of (1) capital surplus, and (2) 
earned surplus. 


Answer 


(a) “$100 par value each” indi- 
cates that each share of stock has a 
“face” or “stated” value of $100 as 
shown on the stock certificate and 
as carried in the capital stock ac- 
count on the books of the corpora- 
tion. Its principal significance is 
that each share, at time of issuance, 
was accounted for to the extent of 
$100 in goods, services, or cash. 
Also, it is a measure of the extent 
of a stockholder’s ownership in the 
corporation (i.e., in terms of the 
total par value of the outstanding 
stock). 

Because of a frequent misunder- 
standing it is important to mention 
that the present or future value of a 
share is not necessarily $100. 

(b) Most probably this is a finan- 
cial company. It is not customary 
for any of the other specified types 
of companies to have such a high 
ratio of capital surplus to capital 
stock. This is a characteristic of 
corporations such as banks and in- 
surance companies in which. finan- 
cial strength is important.. The com- 
parative amount of earned surplus 
is also a clue to the type of com- 
pany. Even when some other kind 
of company has a substantial capital 
surplus, it is not likely to over- 
shadow the earned surplus, unless 
the company started business only a 
short time before. 


(c and d) Since the earned sur- 
plus is small, apparently “C” bases 
his contention on the amount of 
capital surplus. However, the latter 
is not a good criterion of ability to 
pay a cash dividend because the sur- 
plus was probably “paid in” by the 
stockholders to give added financial 
strength or guaranty; or it arose 
from revaluation of the assets. If 
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it came from the first mentioned 
source, a cash dividend would be 
merely a return of the cash that 
stockholders had put up and its re- 
duction by dividend payment might 
be a violation of law. In neither case 
did it arise from the earnings of the 
company’s principal business and 
normally dividends should 
from such earnings. 

Even when surplus is 
large it does not necessarily mean 
the company has sufficient cash to 
pay dividends because some of the 
earnings are commonly reinvested 
in the business and the increased 
equity of stockholders is reflected in 
the surplus account. 


come 


earned 


QUESTION 8 


The “D” manufacturing corpora- 
tion ts normally a very heavy bor- 
rower from the banks, but it follows 
the practice of liquidating each com- 
mercial bank loan at least once a 
year, 

(a) Is the practice of the “D” 
manufacturing corporation an un- 
usual procedure on the part of com- 
mercial borrowers? In your answer 
indicate, with reasons, whether or 
not banks look with favor upon such 
a practice. 

(b) Other than loans by commer- 
cial banks, describe the principal 
types of lenders from which a manu- 
facturer can obtain his needed capi- 
tal, 

(c) Explain the factors that will 
help him to determine the extent to 
which he should obtain the capital 
(1) through commercial bank loans, 
(2) from other sources. 


Answer 


(a) No, the practice of the “D” 
Manufacturing Company is not un- 
usual but is a common practice of 
concerns with careful financial man- 
agement. Banks usually look with 
favor on periodic liquidation of loans 
because it indicates the borrower is 
on a liquid basis. Loans by commer- 
cial banks are supposed to be of a 
short term nature and self-liquidat- 
ing. If they are not cleared up on 
an annual or more frequent basis, 
they take on the nature of long term 
loans and the commercial bank finds 

(Continued on the next page) 
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itself financing non-liquidating and 
permanent capital needs. 

(b) Other types of lenders from 
which manufacturers can obtain 
funds are: 

1. Individuals who make direct 
loans for both long and short term 
purposes. 

2. Commercial paper houses that 
take short term paper and sell it to 
their clients who are country banks 
and other types of investors. 


3. Institutional lenders such as 
life insurance companies make term 
loans for short and long periods. 

4. Investment bankers who 
finance and distribute long term 
obligations through resale to all 
kinds of investors. 

5. Government agencies, such as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, that have been created to do 
essential financing with special char- 
acteristics or that cannot be arranged 
through the usual channels. 


NGA. 


deserve the best in protection 


1 ithakee 


He came —a visitor 





He left —a plaintiff 


More people — friends and strangers alike — are 
making more personal liability claims than ever 
before. Court records prove it. 


Here’s just another reason why your assured de- 
serves the best in protection against a costly 
liability suit or expensive medical bills. 


Recommend the protection of a London & Lan- 
cashire Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy. 
It’s inexpensive, up to the minute, easy to sell. 


tHe London ano Lancashire 


LANCASHIRE 
—. 7 COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Fire Department) e 
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GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





(c) The principal factor to be 
considered is the use to which the 
additional capital is to be put. If it 
is for a short term self-liquidating 
purpose, such as a seasonable neces- 
sity for working capital, loans from 
commercial banks or commercial 
paper houses are appropriate. If it is 
for long term permanent financing 
such as the purchase of additional 
plant or equipment, bond or stock 
issues floated through investment 
bankers or sold directly to institu- 
tional lenders may be the more satis- 
factory. In addition to these basic 
considerations, others of a subsidiary 
character are: 

1. The prevailing phase of the 
business cycle and the condition of 
business in general, especially as it 
is related to the supply of capital 
funds and interest rates. If interest 
rates on long term bond issues are 
high, some other financing method 
should be used; if new stock issues 
are readily absorbed, this may be the 
best source of capital. If a short 
term loan is needed there may be a 
difference between the discount on 
commercial paper and the interest 
rate on bank loans. 

2. The credit condition of “D's” 
business, its prospective future, and 
its present financial setup. These 
must be considered because “D” 
should plan to maintain a satisfac- 
tory “current ratio” and the ratio 
of “fixed liabilities to fixed assets” 
should not become top-heavy. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) “Recently the Federal Reserve 
Board approved the elimination of 
the preferential discount rate of 
of 1% on Government obligations 
due to be paid off within a year, This 
has the effect of raising the redis- 
count rate to 1%.” Do you believe 
this action is likely to have any effect 
on the availability of funds for com- 
mercial borrowers? Explain fully 
the reasons for your answer. 

(b) “E” is trying to decide 
whether or not it is timely to launch 
a new business enterprise. He has 
observed that since January 1, 1946, 
a considerable quantity of capital has 
gone into an unusually large number 
of new business enterprises. For 
“E's” benefit, state four important 
reasons why this period is favorable 
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for commencing a new enterprise 
and four important reasons why it 
is unfavorable. 


Answer 


(a) This change in the rediscount 
rate increases the cost to Federal 
Reserve member banks that borrow 
on government obligations and 
should cause them to be more in- 
clined to hold the bonds. To the ex- 
tent the new rate brings about this 
result it will keep down the amount 
that could have been made available 
to commercial borrowers. Even 
though this may lead to some stiffen- 
ing of the commercial paper rate it 
is not likely the commercial borrow- 
ers would worry about the avail- 
ability of funds, at least for the short 
run, because they know. the banks 
are anxious to develop their com- 
mercial loan business and can main- 
tain their reserves, at low cost, by 
sale of certificates of indebtedness. 

(b) Four reasons this period is 
favorable for commencing a new 
business enterprise are: 

1. Long and short term capital is 
easy to obtain and concurrently the 
cost of borrowing is low. 

2. The public has plenty of pur- 
chasing power and it is widely dis- 
tributed among the population. 

3. A big backlog of consumer de- 
mand built up in the war period has 
yet to be satisfied. 

4. The price cycle is upward. 

The unfavorable reasons are: 

1. Uncertain labor costs and be- 
havior. (Exact labor cost may -be 
uncertain, but it is certain to be 
high. ) 

2. Material shortages and _bottle- 
necks may tie up operations. 

3. The original investment will 
be made in a period of high prices. 
The business cycle may turn down- 
ward before the business is firmly 
established and make it difficult to 
pay off the obligations. 

4. The possibility of a buyers’ 
strike. 

5. Government controls and high 
taxes. 


QUESTION 10 


“F” fears that inflation is going 
to reduce the purchasing power of 
money very substantially. As a 
hedge against this contingency, he 
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is advised to borrow the maximum 
amount possible under his life in- 
surance policies and invest the cash 
in common stocks. 

(a) Is an attempt to hedge against 
inflation a justifiable reason for bor- 
rowing on one’s life insurance? In 
your answer, indicate with explana- 
tions, what you consider to be the 
three most important justifications 
for borrowing on one’s life insur- 
ance policies. 

(b) Describe the specific attributes 
of common stocks that may have 


served as a basis for the advice given 
above. 

(c) Which of the attributes men- 
tioned in your answer to (b) are (1) 
ordinarily lacking in bonds, and. (2) 
frequently given to bonds by means 
of special provisions? Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a) If the life insurance was in- 
tended for family protection pur- 
poses, the answer is “no.” It is im- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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probable that the “‘hedge”’ is as cer- 
tain as life insurance. (This answer 
assumes the question applies to the 
United States.) 

Life insurance is the last family 
asset that should be impaired, but 
borrowing on it may be justified: 

: 1. To pay the premium so that the 
policy remains in effect. 

2. To prevent the loss of another 
valuable asset such as a home that 
might have to be surrendered to 
mortgagee for non-payment of a sum 
due. 

3. For an acute emergency in- 
volving the health or life of a mem- 
ber of the family. 

(b) The characteristics of a share 
of stock that support the advice 
given in the answer to (a) are: 

Stocks represent the ownership or 
equity in a business. The fortunes 
of a business vary with business 
conditions. When prices are high 
and business is profitable the stock- 
holders’ dividends and equity value 
may be large. But when prices re- 
verse themselves (as they always 
do) they have the opposite effect. 
Ownership of business inevitably 
carries with it this kind of risk. But 


this is not all, because many other 
factors such as management skill, 
unexpected competition, govern- 
ment regulations, etc., also affect the 
value of ownership. It is the ap- 
praisal of these various risk factors 
that, to a large extent, accounts for 
the wide fluctuations that are char- 
acteristic of stock prices. In addition 
to the elements of risk, it should be 
emphasized that ownership carries 
with it a high degree of responsi- 
bility. 

(c) 1. Attributes mentioned in 
(b) and lacking in bonds are: 

(aa) A bond is a promise to repay 
and does not represent equity or 
ownership. 

(bb) Its interest rate is fixed and 
does not vary with profits. 

(cc) It frequently has a prior 
claim to assets in case of default of 
principal or interest and is protected 
by some other capital that takes up 
the primary shock of risk. 

(dd) For these reasons, bond 
prices are relatively stable and do 
not have the same wide fluctuations 
as common stock prices. 

2. Two special provisions some- 
times found in bonds (not neces- 
sarily in the same issue) giving them 
attributes of stock are: 
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THE WESTERN SURETY COMPANY IS REP- 
RESENTED IN THE BEST AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


feature 


(aa) The convertible 
whereby the bondholder under cer- 
tain stipulated conditions can ex- 
change his bond for stock. When 
it becomes attractive to exercise the 
conversion feature, the bond price 
is influenced by the stock price. 

(bb) The participating feature, 
which under certain conditions, al- 
lows the bond to receive a part of 
the profits im addition to the prom- 
ised interest rate. Hence, profit 
variation will have an influence simi- 
lar to its effect on common stocks. 


LOCAL BOARD RULES 


N AN official notice to all state and 

local agents’ associations in its 
territory, the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association has announced 
that it does not consider itself or its 
member companies bound by any of 
the associations’ constitutions, by- 
laws or rules. Several months ago 
the Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion circulated a letter to the presi- 
dents of the five regional fire under- 
writing associations suggesting that 
they review local board rules in the 
light of legal developments since the 
S.E.U.A, decision, June 5, 1944. 
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Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Western Surety Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dakota 
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The Magnolia State offers a colorful 
blend of old and new. A wealth of 
legends commemorates early Spanish and 
French settlers. Natchez, whose historic 
homes attract many during annual pilgrim- 
ages, interprets the Great Cotton Era 
beginning in 1806. Famed bird pictures 
painted in these bayous by Audubon 


















will be long enjoyed. Vicksburg, the \" 1 Wh, > 
Gibraltar of the Confederacy, remains yr 
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Mississippi’s chief wealth still comes 
from her soil, the set-up is excitingly dif- 
ferent from all-cotton days. The world’s 
largest tung-oil plantations and process- 
ing mills, our country’s largest fiber- 
board plant at Laurel, our leading shrimp 
port at Biloxi, thoroughbred herds of 
“The Dairyland of Dixie”, vegetables from 
fabulously rich river plains, cypress and bauulitt H 
other lumber, whose three millions of barrels 
of oil produced monthly by more than three 
hundred wells, far outweigh the gold De Soto 
sought here in 1541. 
Such unusual soil 
should produce un- 
usually good insurance 
business. 
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asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


| ase your prospects or customers ever 
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names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
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ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 1,300-page publication is the 
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—and the lowest priced! Look over the partial 
table of contents—see how valuable this fact- 
full volume will be to you every day in the year 
—then send for THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC at only $5, or in combination with a trial 
subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER for only $8. Your subscription will 
start immediately. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business. 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 
Life, Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of 1947. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 
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ATENA Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Resources Enlarged 


Nearly $10,000,000 has been added to the capital and 
surplus funds of the Aetna Insurance Company. The 
additional funds were paid in late last month after 
250,000 new shares were offered at $40 per share to 
holders of its outstanding capital stock. The sale was 
highly successful as 241,135 shares were subscribed 
for upon exercise of warrants issued to such holders. 
The balance, or 8,865 shares, was purchased by an 
underwriting syndicate headed by Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, Inc., and W. C. Langley & Company. 

To assure the successful consummation of the finan- 
cing program, the underwriters had agreed to purchase 
from the company all shares of stock not issued upon 
exercise of subscription warrants. As compensation, 
the Aetna agreed to pay the underwriters a commission 
of 75¢ per share with respect to the 250,000 shares 
offered, plus an additional commission if the aggregate 
amount purchased was more than 25,000 shares. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 
OLD COLONY Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Oxford Heads Ocean Marine Division 


The complete operations of the Ocean Marine De- 
partments of the Boston Insurance Company and the 
Old Colony Insurance Company have been placed 
under the direct supervision of Vice President Gilbert 
B. Oxford. This change does not affect the Inland 
Marine Departments which will continue to be directed 
by Vice President Har I. Bartlett. 

Mr. Oxford has been a member of various committees 
of the American Marine Hulf -Msurance Syndicate, 
Builder's Risk Syndicate, Great Lakes Underwriting 
Syndicate, Tugboat Underwriting Syndicate and the 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1945, he was elected vice president of the Boston 
7 and Old Colony Insurance Companies. 
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THE CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 


Camden, New Jersey 


New Stock Issue 


The board of directors of The Camden Fire Insurance 
Association have approved plans for an increase in 
paid-in capital from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. Stock- 
holders of the association will vote upon the proposal 
at a special meeting to be held on August 14. 

The plan of the board of directors contemplates the 
sale of 100,000 shares of capital stock, $5 par value, 
at a price to be determined. Through the sale of the 
new shares, $500,000 will be added to the capital account 
and the remainder will be placed in surplus. Stock 
market conditions prevailing at the time the new stock 
is offered will serve to determine the offering price. 
The additional shares will be offered to the stockholders 
for subscription in the proportion of one share of new 
stock for each four shares of stock held. 


Reserve Requirements 


William T. Read, chairman of the board, has notified 
stockholders “this increase in capital is necessary in 
order to finance the greatly expanded premium income 
which we received in 1946 and which has continued 
into 1947. Rapidly increasing premium income makes 
an abnormal and disproportionate demand on net sur- 
plus funds by causing a substantial portion of the surplus 
to flow into unearned premium reserves.” 

Mr. Read also pointed out in his letter “if the new 
stock is sold at $17 a share, the surplus account will 
be increased $1,200,000, less cost incurred in issuing 
the stock. With this increase in the capital structure 
of the association, our present large business may be 
more conservatively and effectively handled, and, if 
the proposed increase is authorized, it is the hope of 
the board of directors that earnings will warrant the 
continuance of the present dividend rate.” 

The Camden Fire Insurance Association, now in 
its 107th year of business, has paid a dividend every 
year since 1870 when it became a stock company. On 
eleven previous occasions the capital was increased to 
provide for the steady growth of premium income, and 
it has been twenty-two years since the last increase 
was made. 
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CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


Surplus of this company on December 31, 1946 was 
$3,566,834 or $174,176 greater than reported in the 
company’s financial statement, according to a Conven- 
tion report of examination the State Insurance Depart- 
ments of Missouri, California, Delaware, Louisiana, 
South Dakota and Wyoming participating. Principal 
factor accounting for the increase in surplus was a 
decrease in the reserve for losses and claims in the 
amount of $227,270. Other minor adjustments were 
made in assets and liabilities by the examiners. 


CENTURY Indemnity Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Completes Merger 


Merger of the Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York and The Century Indemnity Company 
of Hartford, both wholly-owned subsidiaries of the 
Aetna Insurance Company and members of the Aetna 
Insurance Group, became effective at the close of 
business June 30, 1947. Approval was granted by the 
Insurance Departments of both Connecticut and New 
York State, and enabling legislation passed by the 
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Connecticut General Assembly. By the terms of the 
merger The Century Indemnity Company, as the result- 
ing corporation, assumes all rights, debts, obligations 
and liabilities of the Standard Surety & Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, including all obligations and liabili- 
ties under all its policies, certificates of insurance, and 
fidelity and surety bonds, with the same force and effect 
as if such policies, certificates and bonds had originally 
been issued by The Century Indemnity Company. 


CITIZENS Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Licensed 


This association was incorporated and licensed on 
May 12, 1947 as a reciprocal exchange. Securities in 
the amount of $50,000 have been deposited with the 
Utah Insurance Department. 


CITIZENS Casualty Company 
New York, New York 


Examined 


A report of examination of the Citizens Casualty 
Company of New York as of December 31, 1946, 
recently filed by the State Insurance Department of 
New York, shows total admitted assets, $2,166,793, 
capital $360,000 and surplus $177,045. The decrease 
of $51,869 in surplus reported by the examiners was 
attributable principally to an increase of $25,731 in the 
automobile property damage loss reserves and $27,274 
in liability loss reserves. Since the date of this examina- 
tion 1,000 shares of $1.25 Annual Dividend Prior 
Preferred stock were issued at $25.00 per share, adding 
$2,500 to capital and $22,500 to surplus. 


CITIZENS LIFE and Casualty Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Requests Stock Permit 


This new company has filed application with the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department for a permit to sell 20,000 
shares of $10 par value stock at $20 per share, to the 
Citizens Underwriting Corporation. The latter cor- 
poration, a holding company, was formed earlier in the 
year with a capital of $471,000 for the purpose of financ- 
ing the insurance organization. Officers of the insur- 
ance company are: President, Col. Victor F. Pettric, 
C.L.U.; vice president, William A. Munster ; secretary- 
treasurer, Anderson B. Crowe. The directorate consists 
of the three officers and Francis H. Breen, Dr. C. G. 
Sutherlin, Peter J. Kennedy and Phillip Harding. 
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COLONIAL Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Surplus Contribution 


The company was granted authority by California’s 
Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. Downey to accept 
a $50,000 surplus contribution from the McNabb Gen- 
eral Agency of Los Angeles. The contribution was 
made mainly for the purpose of entering another state 
for the accommodation of truck lines originating in 
California. 


COMMERCIAL UNION Group 
New York, New York 


Greer Advanced 


Arthur F. Greer has been named assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial Union Group which 
includes the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd., Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
the Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd., Union Assurance 
Society and the British General Insurance Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Greer was also named, concurrently, vice 
president of the Columbia Casualty Company. 

Mr. Greer commenced his business career in 1926 
and spent -a number of years in the investment banking 
field. He became affiliated with the Commercial Union 
group in 1934 and in 1936 was selected secretary and 
head of the investment department. He has also been 
identified with other executive activities of the organi- 
zation. 


CONSOLIDATED Casualty Company 


San Francisco, California 
Incorporates 


This new organization has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the California Insurance Department. Pro- 
posed capital of the organization is $1,000,000, con- 
sisting of 10,000 shares of $100 par value stock. James 
H. Russell, president of Common Carriers Auxiliary 
Corporation, heads the group forming this new insurance 
organization. 


CONSTITUTION Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Ibsen Named President 


Henri G. Ibsen, a member of the board of the Con- 
stitution Reinsurance Corporation since the company’s 
organization in 1940, has been elected president to fill 
vacancy caused by the death in May of James Y. 

ilne. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Help in Easing 
the 
Capacity Problem 


The resistence of companies, to the flood of 
offerings of larger and larger lines today, 
results not only from the strain on surplus about 
which we read so much but also from the burning 
rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of 
almost any new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the 
agent who is informed on fire prevention and 
protection and does not hesitate to use his 
knowledge, can contribute greatly to a reduction 
in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 


writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium 
through which to spread the gospel of conserva- 
tion of property from. fire. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 





HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 


525 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine Street 


1417 Carew Tower 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 
. 


Complete Facilities in 


the domestic and 
| Fob ee Mob Mn \/ Rona a-na- 


56 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


CONSTITUTION REINSURANCE—Continued 


Mr. Ibsen was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, on 
November 10, 1908, and after attending various schools 
there, joined a small Danish reinsurance company, 
the “Skandinavisk Lloyds,” in 1925. In 1929 he joined 
the “Baltica Insurance Company, Ltd.,” in Copenhagen, 
where he was in charge of the Foreign Marine Depart- 
ment until 1935, when he was sent abroad to England, 
France and Germany to work with various insurance 
companies and broker firms in the study of the marine, 
fire and casualty business. In 1938 he was appointed 
secretary to the management of the “Baltica” at the head 
office in Copenhagen, and in 1939 he went to London to 
open “‘Baltica’s” first branch office in Great Britain, 
where he remained throughout the period of the war. 

Mr. Ibsen is now in this country, but is planning 
to return to London very shortly for the purpose of 
settling his affairs there, and will then return with 
his family. 


CONTINENTAL Insurance Company 
FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 

Mid-Year Results 


The Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Companies, co-owners of the America Fore Group, 
reported net premiurn volumes for the first half of 
this year of $24,701,990 and $20,798,938, respectively, 
compared with $16,747,828 and $13,455,854 for the 
same period of 1946. The sharp rise in volume reflects 
the abnormal advance in premiums during the last half 
of 1946 and the early months of 1947 brought about 
by a great demand for increased coverage because of 
higher repair and replacement costs. 

First half underwriting operations of the two com- 
panies were unprofitable, the deficits being due entirely 
to estimated losses of $1,000,000 sustained by Continen- 
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tal and $1,350,000 by Fidelity-Phenix in the Texas 
City catastrophe in April. Continental for the first six 
months reported a statutory underwriting loss of $2,- 
660,134 with unearned premiums enlarged by $4,761,- 
359, while Fidelity-Phenix showed a loss of $2,709,357 
with unearned premiums up $4,337,583. Investment 
income was higher, Continental's being $2,694,268 and 
Fidelity-Phenix $2,232,816. 

Net adjusted earnings for the half year after a neg- 
ligible amount of federal taxes were equal to $0.97 
per share for Continental and $0.83 per share for Fi- 
delity-Phenix. Net adjusted earnings for the first six 
months of 1946 were $1.39 per share for Continental 
after federal tax of $0.27 per share and $1.76 per share 
for Fidelity-Phenix after federal tax of $0.30 per share. 
The reported earning figures for both 1946 and 1947 
are on the direct rather than consolidated basis. 

Assets of Continental at market on June 30, 1947 
were $164,356,120 and policyholders’ surplus was $106,- 
781,975. Fidelity-Phenix reported assets of $135,- 
275,511 and policyholders’ surplus of $87,887,648. Per 
share liquidating values at the mid-year date, excluding 
equities in affiliates, were : Continental, $61.04 ; Fidelity- 
Phenix, $66.70. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ Group 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Stone to Retire 


Effective October 1, 1947, Mr. Edward C. Stone 
retires from the positions of United States general 
manager and attorney of The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and of President of the 
American Employers’ Insurance Company and of The 
Employers’ Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Stone retains 
his seat on the United States executive committee of 
the corporation and becomes chairman of the board of 
the other two companies. Mr. Stone will be succeeded 
as United States manager and attorney of The Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and as 
President of the American Employers’ Insurance Com- 
pany and The Employers’ Fire Insurance Company by 
Edward A. Larner, now assistant deputy manager of 
the corporation and a vice-president of the other com- 
panies. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Liability Insurance 


Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Reduces Automobile Dividends 


The mutual announced that on all automobile bodily 
injury and property damage policies expiring on and 
after July 1, 1947, a dividend of 10% will be paid. Pre- 
viously the company paid 20% on these lines. 
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MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS 


““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Timely and dramatic, 
such advertisements as 
this help lessen the 
grisly toll of automo- 
bile accidents. 


ONE SECOND TO LIVE 


There’s often a split-second’s difference between 
life—and death—on the highway. 


You never know when you’re going to have 
that one close call too many. For death asks only 
the barest of invitations—an extra ounce of pres- 
sure on the gas...a moment's relaxation at the 
wheel ...a misjudged swerve that piles you head- 


on into a wall, a stanchion or an oncoming car. 


Play safe when you're behind the wheel. Drive 
sensibly ...and above all, alertly. Obey rules of 
the road. That way, you protect yourself and your 
family. And you do your part to lower the ghastly 
toll of the highways. 

The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance... 
handle it with care. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


APPEAR REGULARLY IN 


LEADING NATIONAL 





MAGAZINES 














1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


S 1X FINE RESTAURANTS 


CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
a TTA €C.H ED 


ROBERT P. JOYCE 
GENERAL MANAGER 


GARAGE 


EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


Operations of the corporation from January 1, 1945 
to December 31, 1946 have been reviewed in a Conven- 
tion report of examination. The report showed assets 
of $32,069,275 and policyholders’ surplus of $13,390,- 
360 as of December 31, 1946, reflecting minor adjust- 
ments in the comparable figures of $31,147,855 and 
$12,597,601 reported by the company at the same date. 
Principal surplus adjustments by the examiners were: 
Loss reserves decreased $712,936 to $9,018,371; un- 
earned premiums increased $791,229 to $7,749,384 and 
the allowance as an admitted asset of $905,670 in written 
but not reported premiums. 


FEDERATION Insurance Company 
Montreal, Quebec 


New Company 

The Federation Insurance Company is being formed 
under the laws of the Dominion of Canada to take over 
the assets and business of the Canadian branch of 


La Fonciere Fire Insurance Company, Paris, France. 
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Actually the Federation Insurance Company is not 
a new enterprise except for the changed form of cor- 
porate entity. La Fonciere will be active hereafter in 
Canada using the facilities of a: domestic carrier as a 
substitute for a branch office arrangement. 

Operations of La Fonciere in Canada have been under 
the supervision of the insurance management firm of 
P. J. Perrin at Montreal. It is anticipated the same 
office will be in charge of the affairs of the Federation 
Insurance Company. 

At last reports the Canadian branch of La Fonciere 
had assets of approximately $235,000 and policyholders’ 
surplus of $130,000. Net premium writings in Canada 
for some years were within range of $80,000. Following 
the collapse of France, shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, the company’s Canadian branch was taken over 
by the custodian of enemy assets. The office remained 
active, nevertheless, under the direction of the custodian. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK Mutual Casualty 
Company, Rockford, Illinois 


Examined 


An examination of the company was made by the 
State Insurance Department of Illinois. This review 
covered the period from January 1, 1944 to and in- 
cluding December 31, 1946. The financial statement 
as of December 31, 1946, prepared by the examiners 
with a few minor changes, verified the annual statement 
filed by the company. The report showed total admitted 
assets of $648,695, total liabilities $446,060 and surplus 
$202,634. 

The company was licensed to transact business in the 
state of Alabama as of July 1, 1947. It is now licensed 
in five states and contemplates entering additional states 
in the near future. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Plans Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
have been notified by G. P. Crawford, president, of 
plans for an enlarged capitalization. A tremendous 
increase in business of the Glens Falls Group during 
the past year and a half has materially changed the 
relationship between capital funds and premiums writ- 
ten. 

Under consideration is an increase in capital stock 
from $2,500,000 to $3,250,000 by the sale of 150,000 
additional shares of $5 par common stock at a price to 
be determined later. Stockholders would have the 
right to subscribe for three new shares for each ten 
shares held and discussions have been had with the 
firm of Morgan, Stanley & Company, investment bankers 
of New York City, with a view to forming a group 
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of underwriters to underwrite any unsubscribed stock. 
The sale of new stock would mark the first such offering 
by the company in 18 years. 


Unprecedented Volume 


The business of the Glens Falls Group, according 
to Mr. Crawford, has risen to unprecedented levels 
because of a substantial rise in insurable values and a 
high rate of industrial activity. The enlarged premium 
production, he added, has been contributed by an agency 
plan “which stands today as our greatest asset and our 
surest hope of future growth. This valuable asset can 
be preserved only to the extent that we continue to 
provide our agents with adequate facilities and capacity 
for handling their business. To underwrite the increased 
volume of desirable business from these agents, addi- 
tional funds are needed.” 

Plans for a capital change are subject to alterations 
or abandonment and certain of details must be approved 
by stockholders. The management hopes to be able to 
complete the necessary arrangements to make the offer- 
ing to stockholders early this fall. 


GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Board Chairman Named 


P. E. Goodrich of Winchester, Indiana, was named 
chairman of the board at the midyear meeting of the 
directors of Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. Mr. Goodrich, a charter member 
of the company and a director since 1918, succeeds the 
late Charles S. Clark of Chicago. 

Prominent in national grain dealers association 
activities over fifty years, Mr. Goodrich has headed 
the National Grain Dealers Association, the National 
Hay Association, and the Indiana Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation. He is president of the Goodrich Bros. Co., 
Inc., of Winchester, and ten other Indiana grain elevator 
corporations, and serves as chairman of trustees of 
Hanover College. 


INLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company 


Boise, Idaho 
New Company 


Plans are under way to reinsure all of the business 
of the Inland Empire Casualty Underwriters, Boise, 
Idaho, a reciprocal licensed under the laws of Idaho 
on April 1, 1947, in a proposed new stock casualty 
company, Inland Empire Insurance Company. Capital 
stock of the Inland Empire Corporation attorney-in- 
fact will be increased from $25,000 to $300,000. See 
May Fire anp Casuacty NEws. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Latin American Expansion 


The Insurance Company of North America has 
taken the first step in its program to develop direct 
and reinsurance business in Central and South American 
countries, with the appointment of Robert B, E. Turn- 
bull as manager for Latin America. Mr. Turnbull, 
manager of the Mexico City office of the group for 
the past eleven years, has had extensive business ex- 
perience throughout the Latin American countries. 


INTERBORO Mutual Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Reduces Dividend Rates 


Dividend rates of this mutual company, on automobile, 
workmen's compensation and other lines were reduced 
to 15%, on all policies expiring on and after July 1, 
1947. Previously the company paid 25% on automobile 
policies and 20% on workmen's compensation and other 
lines. 
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INTERNATIONAL Indemnity Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
New Company 


Interests icentified with the Internation 1 Insurance 
Agency of St. Louis, Missouri, are sponsoring the 
formation of the International Indemnity Company 
under the laws of the state of Missouri. Legal notice 
of intention to form the company has been filed with 
the Missouri Insurance Department. The proposed 
capitalization is $200,000 consisting of 2,000 shares of 
$100 par value. 

According to Oscar Jennewein, head of the Inter- 
national Insurance Agency, the new company at the 
start will underwrite fire lines. Plans, however, call for 
the eventual development of a multiple-line business, 


KEYSTONE Indemnity Exchange 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Refund to Policyholders 


Assessed policyholders of this exchange, taken over 
for liquidation by the State Insurance Department in 
1933, will receive a refund of 25%. The total amount 
of refunds to be distributed to former policyholders 
who paid assessments equal to 100% of premiums paid 
is in excess of $300,000. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE Insurance 
Company, Liverpool, England 


Annual Report 


Generally satisfactory world-wide results for the year 
1946 are recorded in the 111th annual report of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company, 
Limited. Total premiums in the fire, accident and marine 
departments amounted to £14,503,788, a record figure 
for the company. They compare with £11,208,929 in 
1945, an increase of £3,294,859. Total underwriting 
profit amounted to £306,712, against £686,590 in 1945. 

P. R. England, board chairman, reported a continu- 
ing advance in fire premium income which for the year 
1946 reached a record figure of £5,912,757 in net pre- 
miums as compared with £4,441,287 for the previous 
year, and with an underwriting profit of £300,859 
(5.1%) as against £291,495 (6.6% ) for 1945. Fire 
losses, Mr. England observed, were affected by enhanced 
costs of replacement with a discernible trend toward an 
increase in the incidence and severity throughout the 
world. 

Fire premiums in the United States showed consider- 
able expansion with losses again on a high level and 
with an underwriting loss in spite of a reduced expense 
ratio. “Fire underwriting is passing through a difficult 
phase in North America,” he added, ‘‘and our experi- 
ence is no exception to the general run.” 
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Accident Department Results 


A new high level of accident premium income was 
emphasized in Mr. England’s statement, net premium 
for 1946 having reached the total of £7,660,017, an 
increase of £1,813,000 over the year 1945. He pointed 
out, however, that a substantial increase in the reserve 
for unexpired risks, and the impact of the American 
casualty business, produced an underwriting loss de- 
spite a good showing at home. In that connection, Mr. 
England commented; “Unfortunately, the doubt I ex- 
pressed last year as to the adequacy of automobile 
rates proved to be justified, and the further increase 
in the number and severity of road accidents led to 
substantial trading losses for all companies. Endeavours 
have been made to correct the position by further in- 
creases in rates. These, naturally, take time to make 
themselves felt.” . 


Lite Department 


“New sums assured,” Mr. England said, “showed a 
large increase over the 1945 figure, and are the greatest 
ever recorded in the history of the company—#£4,043,000 
as against £1,878,000 for 1945.” Largely accounting 
for this increased volume, in Mr. England’s opinion, 
is the growing realization, on the part of the public, 
that sums which appeared sufficient in prewar conditions 
no longer provide adequate protection. 


Marine Department 


All the L. & L. & G.’s underwriting centers—at home, 
in the United States, and in Australia—contributed to 
a most satisfactory marine account. Net premiums of 
£931,014 were reported for 1946, as against £920,837 
for 1945, showing a profit of £171,295 after making pro- 
vision for future claims. Accounting for this increase 
was Great Britain’s increased cargo exports and on 
world movements of manufactured goods and raw 
materials, as well as hull marine insurance on vessels 
of many flags returned to private ownership. 


General Foreign Field 


An appreciable expansion and satisfactory results 
were reported in the general foreign field. Commenting 
on the world-wide nature of relations between nations, 
Mr. England said: 

“In the aftermath of world war, one of the lessons 
which is emerging with increased clarity is that the 
modern world is a unit and that the constituent nations 
are inescapably linked, albeit loosely. There can be no 
major happening, political, economic or social, in any 
one country which does not have its repercussions in 
greater or less degree elsewhere; no national disaster 
which is not felt internationally. At no time can the 
need for an international spread of insurance have been 
more strongly underlined and we cannot but regret that 
even today there are some countries which are contem- 
plating or adopting measures aimed at achieving insur- 
ance self-sufficiency.” 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS | 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
MILWAUKEE 


We aim to serve our insurance company friends, exec- 
utives and agents. 











“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to a business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance : 
Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


- AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office a Orlando, Florida 








LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Dividend Change 


Effective September 1, the Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company will reduce its dividend scale to 
10% on all classes and coverages under direct policies. 
This conservative action was taken by the management 
in view of the continued acceleration of new business 
coupled with an increase in the dollar value of losses. 
Since its previous revision in dividend rates, ‘vhich took 
effect on October 1, 1946, the company’s returns on 
direct business have been 15% for general fire, lumber 
and inland marine and 10% for automobile fire, theft and 
comprehensive coverage. Prior to October 1, 1946, the 
dividends on all classes except inland marine were 20%. 


MARATHON Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Company 


The Marathon Insurance Company has been formed 
under the laws of Texas with $200,000 paid-in capital 
and $100,000 contributed surplus. With a certificate 
of authority to transact business granted by the Texas 
Insurance Department, the company commenced opera- 
tions on August 1 specializing in the underwriting of 
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comprehensive automobile coverage. Charter provides 
for the writing of all fire and casualty lines. 

The new company is independent of but identiticc 
with the Pacific Finance Corporation, Los Angeles, 
California. It has made arrangements to handle the 
southwest insurance accounts of the finance company’s 
automobile loan department. Managerial plans are to 
extend the scope of activities to embrace other lines 
of insurance at a later date. — 

The principal incorporator and first president of the 
company is Carl Phinney, a Dallas attorney, who also 
serves as general counsel. The secretary, J. D. Mc- 
Gowen, is associated with the Pacific Finance Company 
in Dallas. J. A. McFaddin of Houston is treasurer. 
All of these officers are members of the board of directors 
which also include B. C. Reynolds, Maxwell C. King, 
A. M. DeLauney and E. A. Smith. 


NORDISK Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Enters Canada 


The Nordisk Reinsurance Company, Ltd., has re- 
ceived a certificate of registry from the Insurance De- 
partment of Ottawa. It is the first European insurance 
company entering the Canadian field since the cessation 
of hostilities. Abroad it is known as Aktioselskabet 
Norwik Gjenforeikrisge Selskab. 

The underwriting activities of the company in Canada 
will be limited to the business of reinsurance only. 
Facilities will embrace fire, civil commotion, earthquakes, 
falling aircraft, hail, limited or inherent explosion, 
sprinkler leakage, impact by vehicles, windstorm and 
water damage coverages. The varied classes of insurance 
will be restricted, however, to the same property as is 
insured under a fire policy. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Pays Benefit Restoration 


A 4% restoration of benefits on non-cancellable in- 
come policies was paid by the company, effective 
June 30. Previously, partial restorations of 7%, 5% 
and 8% have been made. It is understood that the 
fourth restoration will result in the payment of approxi- 
mately $1,125,000. 


PREFERRED Accident Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Granted Full Membership 


The company has been granted a full membership in 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, previously the company had a_ subscribing 
membership in New York State. This change is in 
keeping with the company’s reorganization plans. 
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@ Workmen's Compensation 

@ Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Public 
Liability & Property Damage 

@ Automobile Public Liability and 
Property Damage 

@ Automobile Fire, Theft and Collision 


@ Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public 
Liability and Property Damage 
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Celebrating 25 Years of Service and Growth 


A Participating Stock Company 


INSURANCE CO.¢% ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


“A Strong Legal Reserve Stock Company” 


@ Elevator Public Liability and Property 
Damage 


Comprehensive Liability 
Plate Glass 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Forgery Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery & Theft 


for 2) Years 


EMPLOYERS 


INSURANCE CO of ALA 


O° 


DIVIDENDS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS ON 


WORKMEN 5 COMPENSATION 


INSURANCE 











PUBLIC Mutual Casualty Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Examined 


The Missouri Insurance Department has filed a re- 
port of its examination of this company. The two-year 
period ending December 31, 1946 was covered in the 
report, and except for minor adjustments in the liabili- 
ties, the mutual’s 1946 year-end statement was sub- 
stantiated. The examiners showed a surplus of $136,061, 
while the mutual reported $135,882 as of the same date. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


To Increase Capital 


Stockholders of Reserve Insurance Company, have 
approved a reduction in the par value of the stock from 
$10 to $5 per share and the issuance of 30,000 new 
shares. Rights are being offered to present stockholders 
to subscribe to the new shares on the basis of three 
shares at $10.50 each for every four held. Completion of 
this financing program will add over $300,000 to the 
company’s resources and enable the organization to 
enlarge its underwriting activities. Stockholders rights 
to subscribe to the new stock expire September 7. 
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ROYAL Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Liverpool, England 


Annual Report 


At the annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd., recently held in the company’s head 
office in Liverpool, operations for the year 1946 were 
reviewed in a statement by Chairman P. R. England. 

With observations prefaced by remarks relating to 
the difficult period of transition through which Great 
Britain is passing, Mr. England pointed out that the 
“Royal” has new and important obligations to its 
insureds in preparation for the discharge of which 
measures have been taken, both at home and abroad, 
which should make for closer coordination, efficiency 
and economy. 

Fire, accident and marine premiums for 1946 were 
reported by Mr. England at £21,840,373, the highest 
ever achieved and an increase of £4,255,642 over 1945. 
Underwriting profit was £1,056,010. New life sums 
assured, at £7,597,558, represent an advance of over 
£3,500,000 over the 1945 figures. 


Fire Department 


The year 1946 showed a new high record in total 
fire premiums—4£10,428,006—and a profit of £553,397. 
This increased volume necessitated an increase of over 
£1,000.000 in the reserve for unexpired risks. 


[Continued on the next page) 
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ROYAL INSURANCE—Continued 


As for the company’s business in the United States, 
the chairman commented : “Fire premiums in the United 
States of America showed considerable expansion. 
Losses, however, were again high, and although the 
expense ratio showed a reduction, underwriting re- 
sulted in a loss. 

“In a year which has undoubtedly brought with it 
many acute problems, both to the administrative and 
underwriting sides, we express to Mr. Harold Warner, 
our General Attorney, to Mr. H. C. Conick, our United 
States Manager, and to their colleagues and assistants, 
our appreciation of their care in handling our interests 
in the midst of so many difficulties.” 


Accident and General Department 


Net premiums in the accident and general department 
for 1946 totaled £9,462,674, a considerable increase 
over 1945, and with a net profit of £61,614 after an in- 
crease of over £680,000 in the reserve for unexpired 
risks. A new high figure was reached for the company’s 
casualty premium income in the United States, largely 
accounted for by the increase in automobile business. 
In that connection Mr. England’s report contained the 
following comment : “The high accident frequency, how- 
ever, coupled with increased claims’ costs, resulted in 
substantial underwriting losses to automobile insurers 
and our own experience was no exception. Revisions 
in premium rates have already been effected and others 
are in prospect, but there is naturally a time lag before 
these can make themselves felt.” 
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Marine Department 


The marine department wrote £1,949,693 in net pre- 
miums in 1946, an increase over 1945, and with a profit 
of £440,999 as determined on the customary underwrit- 
ing basis. 

“Last year,” said Mr. England, ‘I foreshadowed an 
increase in the volume of hull business available to the 
marine market, and this has been borne out by experi- 
ence both at home and abroad. There has been a wel- 
come and substantial volume of new tonnage, thus sup- 
plementing the hull insurance on vessels released from 
foreign government control or derequisitioned by the 
Ministry of War Transport, many of which were un- 
insured.” 


ST. PAUL Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
MERCURY Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mid-Year Returns 


An enormous increase in premium production and 
improved underwriting returns were the highlights of 
the June 30, 1947 statement of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company recently submitted to its 
stockholders and directors. Premium writings for the 
half year were $18,959,615, an increase of $5,716,275 
over the net income recorded for the first six months 
of 1946. This development required the addition of 
$2,407,968 to unearned premium reserves and accounted 
for a statutory underwriting loss of $215,626. Its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Mercury Insurance Company, 
experienced a rise of $1,195,552 in net writings to place 
such income for half of the year at $4,044,439. A statu- 
tory underwriting loss of $55,783 was experienced with 
the backlog of unearned business up $659,145 to $5,618,- 
559 at the mid-year. 

The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
closed June 30, 1947 with total admitted assets of 
$78,536,058. At the end of 1946 the assets were $74,- 
519,360. Reported combined capital and surplus re- 
mained approximately the same, a small shrinkage from 
$43,176,244 to $43,148,914 being registered. In addition 
to the capital and surplus funds, the company also carried 
in its latest statement an investment portfolio deprecia- 
tion reserve of $2,623,331. 

Depreciation in the market value of security holdings 
during the first six months of 1947 was $671,372. Divi- 
dend payments amounted to $800,000 and $98,408 was 
contributed to a pension fund. The three items plus the 
statutory underwriting loss totaled $1,785,406. All but 
$27,330 of this was absorbed by net interest earned of 
$954,108, profit on sale of bonds, $20,146, increase in 
value of subsidiary companies stock, $112,449 and the 
release of $671,372 investment portfolio depreciation 
reserves. 

The Mercury Insurance Company during the first six 
months reported a jump in total admitted assets from 
$10,783,134 to $11,978,294 and a rise in combined capital 
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and surplus funds from $4,430,302 to $4,507,007. De- 
preciation of $19,282 in the market value of investment 
holdings was offset by the release of. a corresponding 
amount of investment depreciation reserves. An increase 
in surplus of $76,705 was provided by the excess of net 
interest earnings of $154,898 over the total of statutory 
underwriting loss, $55,783, contributions to pension 
funds, $13,882, and premiums on matured bonds, $8,528. 


SECURITY Mutual Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Official Staff Changes 


Joseph R. Fink has been elected president of the 
mutual, succeeding Thomas M. Coen, who retired July 
1, 1947. John R. Kitch, in addition to his duties as 
secretary, succeeds Mr. Fink as vice president. William 
F. Hendricks, assistant secretary, was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy on the board caused by Mr. Coen’s 
retirement. 


SHAWNEE Casualty Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Company 


This new company was recently incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $500,000. Current plans are to 
begin business with a capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$150,000. Incorporators of the company are D. L. Mc- 
Devitt, Dewey A. Rosenfield and Kenneth J. Gibney, 
all officers of the Shawnee Mutual Insurance Company, 
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also Nat C. Kibble and R. L. Wirtz. When organization 
is completed the new stock company will take over the 
business of the Shawnee Mutual Insurance Company. 


UNITED STATES Guarantee Company 
New York, New York 


George H. Reaney Passes On 


George H. Reaney, president and director of this 
company, died July 12 at the Lenox Hospital. Mr. 
Reaney, who began his insurance career in the employ 
of a New York insurance broker, had been president of 
this company since February, 1929. 


YORKSHIRE Insurance Company, Ltd. 
York, England 


Loses Massachusetts License 


The authority of the United States branch of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd., to transact business 
in Massachusetts has been terminated by the Insurance 
Department of that state because of failure to comply 
with provisions of the Massachusetts law requiring 
United States citizenship for U. S. branch managers. 
The Yorkshire had operated in the state for a period of 
nearly thirty-six years having originally been admitted 
on November 16, 1911. 

The position of the company’s two American affiliates, 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company and York- 
shire Indemnity Company, is under consideration in 
the light of the altered circumstances. 
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INSURANCE BUYING POLICY 


SIS well known, the business 


of insurance in the United 
States is presently going 


through the greatest transition pe- 
riod that it has ever experienced. 
The principal cause of this change 
is the decision handed down in the 
fall of 1944 by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which found 
that the insurance business consti- 
tutes interstate commerce. 

Certainly the next few years are 
going to be critical ones in the in- 
surance business. \Vhat the ultimate 
result will be is rather difficult to 
foresee at this time, but I believe | 
am safe in saying that the insur- 
ance buyer has as big a stake as any- 
body in this matter, and yet has been 
practically ignored by those having 
to do with the formulating of the 
policies to be followed in the regu- 
lating of the insurance business un- 
der these new conditions. 

From an over-all insurance view- 
point it will be a critical period for 
industry in seeing that its insurance 
programs are keeping pace with the 
rapid changes in business and in in- 
surance practice. During this period 
the insurance buyer should be given 
the opportunity to take an active 
part in formulating the policies of 
the insurance business, as after all, 
the buyer is the one and only cus- 
tomer of the insurance business. In 
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1. M. CARPENTER 
Manager, Insurance Department, 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 


every other business that | know of, 
the customer is always right and is 
listened to with a great deal of in- 
terest and respect. 

We, the insurance buyers, have a 
very definite interest in the insur- 
ance carriers. They have been re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the 
stability of industry and have had 
a very definite place in the advance- 





ment of industry in this country. 
However, there is a question in a 
great many people’s minds today as 
to whether insurance has kept pace 
with the rapid modernization of in- 
dustry in this country and whether 
insurance is assuming the same de- 
gree of responsibility for the stability 
of industry as it has in the past. Is 
insurance resting on its laurels in 
its attitude toward the insurance 
buyer, with the idea that it is secure 
becauses it has done so well in the 
past? Has the insurance business 
changed the formula of its product 
to meet the changing conditions in 
industry and the requirements of 
the “Buyer”? Probably the best way 
to answer this question is to review 
the records. 

To fulfill the insurance require- 
ments of his company, the insurance 
“Buyer,” having had no voice in the 
matter, has been forced to accept the 
individual consideration of his ex- 
posure, whereas he would have pre- 
ferred to have had them insured on 
the “all inclusive” basis. Hence, it 
seems evident that the progressive 
expansion of industry has not been 
met by the limiting influence of the 
departmentalized underwriting of in- 
surance companies. 

I am told (and please do not take 
my word for this) that there are 
some hundreds of forms of insur- 
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Insurance Buying Policy—Continued 


ance contracts, exclusive of life. If 
this is true, it is no wonder that an 
insurance buyer has to be a pretty 
well versed individual in order to be 
sure in all instances that he is get- 
ting the best contract available for 
the particular risk. 


One-Sided Arrangement 


I do know, and can assure you 
that it is not hearsay, that all of 
these policy contracts to which I am 
referring are drafted by the other 





party to these contracts, under rules 
and at rates fixed by that party. Is 
this not a rather one-sided arrange- 
ment ? 

Would it not be better for all con- 
cerned to let the buyer have some- 
thing to say as to the form of insur- 
ance contract that he would like to 
have ? 

Except in a few isolated cases, 
the buyer has seldom been, and is 
not now, considered as an important 
factor in insurance. Although he is 
being given more recognition in re- 
cent years, he is far from reaching 
the position that is rightfully his in 
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the insurance world. He is usually 
advised of changes after they have 
been adopted and approved and has 
no alternative but to accept them) 
whether he likes them or not. Such 
disregard of its customers would be 
“sudden death” to any other busi- 
ness. 











Over-Regulation 


There is no doubt that laws regu- 
lating insurance must be enacted, 
particularly in those states where no 
definite insurance supervision has 
existed in order to comply with the 
requirements of Public Law 15. 
There seems, however, to be a trend 
toward over-regulation, which has 
already resulted in increased costs 
and coverage restrictions. It is in- 
evitable that its continuance will 
seriously affect insurance “buyers,” 
especially those having multi-state 
operations. 


The fault of this over-regulation 
trend may rest partially with the 
“buyer,” in that he has taken the 
position that it is no concern of his, 
but that the insurance companies, 
the sellers of insurance, and the 
State Insurance Departments will 
take care of things. They will! But 
will the buyer’s interest be consid- 
ered if he takes no active part in 
the proceedings ? 


Day to Day Problems 


With insurance taking on increas- 
ing importance as an economic shock 
absorber for industry, too many in- 
surance buyers and underwriters are 
concerning themselves exclusively 
with day to day problems, to the 
neglect of those forces which are 
creating these problems. 


Ygu may,get the impression from 
my t marl that there are to be 
some diffictflt times ahead. Frankly, 
it is*my opinion that this is the case. 
That the h4rness of regulation may 
be held in a light rein, it is to the 
interest of the buyer, the seller and 
the instirer fo cooperate to the fullest 
extent. I feel confident that if the 
buyers will’ soundly support their 
position in the insurance industry 
this cooperation will be forthcoming. 


From an address before the Insurance 
Conference of the American Management 
Association. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


SPM rrr = 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
110. Elevator Modernization 
63. Fire Protection 
64. Office Planning 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leat Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
79. Stamp Pads 
80. Staples 
81. Staple Removers 
69. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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TYPEWRITER SUPPORT 


NEW typewriter support with solid 

three-point suspension has been de- 
signed to eliminate vertical desk vibra- 
tion. Constructed with a_ ball-locking 
mechanism which will not slip out of 
adjustment, the attractively finished all- 
metal cylinder has all its moving parts 
inside where they are protected from dirt 
and grease. The Sted-I-Leg Company, 


which manufactures the support, claims 
a reduction in typewriter and desk wear, 
less inefficiency and more even-looking 
work. 
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STATIONERY RACK 


ASO STEEL PRODUCTS has intro- 

duced a new three-tiered all-steel tray 
for the use of typists. Made of strong 
sheet steel, welded together, the “On-R- 
Off” stationery rack provides three sepa- 
rate compartments for stationery or other 
typist’s materials and has a handy wire, 
catchfree hook which holds the rack 
firmly to a table or stand. It may be 
attached or removed in a jiffy and keeps 
the typist’s supplies handy, convenient but 
out of the way. When attached to both 
sides of a table or stand, a capacity of 
six drawers is provided, making a good 
substitate for a desk. 


PA Fe res 









OFFSET DUPLICATION PLATE 


HE CROSS-SECTION above shows 

the construction of the new Remington 
Rand offset duplication plate. (1) A non- 
detectable correction that does not pierce 
the (2) water and grease receptive plastic 
coating and (3) the basestock which, im- 
pregnated with plastic and impervious to 
water, prevents any stretching or pro- 
nounced curl. The manufacturers promise 
a quality run under average conditions at 
least equal to that of aluminum plates 
and top illustrating qualities. 








POLAROID DESK LAMP 


N THIS new desk lamp, light from two 

standard fluorescent lamps is passed 
through a concealed Polaroid filter. Ac. 
cording to the manufacturer, the Mitche!l 
Manufacturing Company, the following 
results are obtained: Light rays vibrating 
in a horizontal plane, which reflect and 
cause eye-straining glare and which serve 
no useful function, are trapped and elimi- 
nated; the “vertical” useful rays are per- 
mitted to pass, producing a soft, even and 
glareless illumination that makes print 
and illustrations stand out plainly without 
disturbing reflections. 





DUAL PURPOSE PAPERWEIGHT 


HE “TOPPER” paperweight manufac- 

tured by Service Products, division of 
Woodall Industries, Incorporated, is de- 
signed to serve a dual purpose. It stops 
your papers from being scattered by 
breezes or drafts and prevents curious 
eyes from reading confidential correspond- 
ence. Smart in appearance with its 
streamlined ball type handle, the “Topper” 
is of tempered prestwood 8 x 10 inches 
and 4 inches thick. Available in natural 
walnut or Spanish grained finish. 
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QUO VADAMUS 


T HAS been so long a time since 

we looked at our Latin that we 

had to get the “advice of counsel” 
to be sure that we had our verb tense 
correct. If counsel advised us cor- 
rectly, the literal translation of “Quo 
Vadamus” is “Where are we go- 
ing?” We are not referring to the 
ultimate destination but to the di- 
rection of movement. Movement 
has been identified in our business 
jargon with social trends and politi- 
cal views, for example—we move 
to the “right,” hence we are more 
conservative; we move to the “left” 
aid we are catalogued as being radi- 
cal and social minded, or progressive, 
depending on our degree of move- 
ment. 


The Spirit of Competition 


Have we forgotten the real spirit 
of competition, both within and with- 
out our organizations? Under a 
broad social program of “helping the 
worker,” a spirit of arrogance and 
carelessness has developed in some 
of the less deserving workers. Has 
forty years of training in scientific 
management done nothing to im- 
prove our ultimate viewpoints? We 
see a timid management gratefully 
accepting mediocrity in performance, 
fearful that if any kind or type of 
discipline is enforced that the “‘em- 
ployees will quit.” We see frantic 
customers accepting inferior service, 
low grade merchandise at premium 
prices, grateful that they have been 
served—and privately, we suspect, 
they are hoping that a “recession” 
will bring retribution to the unde- 
serving. 

Have we lost all pride in accom- 
plishment? Have we lost the pio- 
neering spirit which built this coun- 
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by GUY FERGASON 


try and many of the successful 
business enterprises? Have we lost 
the spirit of hard work, fair compe- 
tition and ingenuity? We are not 
pessimistic, nor are we crying the 
cry of the doomed. We are just 
raising a few questions, the answers 
to which must be individually de- 
veloped. Is the real answer to be 
found in an economic shakeup which 
usually accompanies a business re- 
cession? Is that the only means by 
which relative values can again be 
brought into balance? 





The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field 
of employment agency work with a 
background of insurance experience. 
His office is the only one in the United 
States, as far as we know, that deals 
exclusively in the placement of insur- 
ance personnel. Mr. Fergason is a 
well-known author and speaker on 
personnel problems and aptitude test- 
ing. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss 
his viewpoint with any reader. 


We have been an advocate of 
many of the so-called scientific prac- 
tices of management. For years we 
have recommended a four pronged 
program. The first prong deals with 
selection. We believe that the ap- 
plicants should be screéned and then 
selected on the basis of their qualifi- 
cations as compared to the jobs’ re- 
quirements. Diagnostic interviewing 
and aptitude testing are integral 
parts of an enlightened selection 
program. Certain jobs are routine 
and deal with repetitive operations. 
Other jobs require judgment, initia- 
tive and an alert mind. Still others 
require considerable contact with fel- 
low employees or the public. Each 
of these “types” of jobs requires a 
person who possesses the specific 
characteristics so necessary to suc- 
cessful performance on that type of 
job. 


Superlatives 


We constantly think in superlative 
terms—the best employee, the most 
intelligent, the most pleasing person- 
ality, the best appearance, etc. It’s 
possible that personality and appear- 
ance have little, if any, influence in 
the performance in these routine 
occupations and that mental alertness 
is not a requirement for simple re- 
petitive operations which are easily 
learned and’ after they are learned, 
are subject t@ few changes. Why 
should an applicant who possesses 
higher qualifications (qualifications 
which can command higher rates) 
be content to work for an indefinite 
period on a job on which he cannot 
use his full capacities? 

Therein lies part of the solution 
to the problem of discontentment. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Quo Vadamus—Continued 


We wish to “brush-off”” one common 
objection to testing and diagnostic 
interviewing that goes something like 
this—why test and screen when there 
is no choice of applicants due to 
personnel shortages? The answer— 
testing is not a rejection device but 
a diagnostic technique whereby we 
learn more about an incumbent or 
applicant for the purpose of intelli- 





gent placement and use according to 
his qualifications. 

The second prong of this program 
deals with job analysis and job ap- 
praisal (evaluation). We _ believe 
that each job should be studied in 
light of the operations performed on 
the job and that the various jobs 
should be compared so that relative 
values can be established. Compa- 
rable work should be paid for by 
comparable rates which should vary 


———— 


Highlights in Insurance History 


BIRTH OF A GREAT ORGANIZATION 


While New York was still New Netherland, its first fire company 
was organized. It was composed of a night patrol of 8 men, its 
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apparatus consisting of 250 leather fire buckets, 12 ladders, and 
a few hooks and poles brought from Holland. In 1731 a room was 
fitted up in City Hall, and in it were kept two hand fire-engines, 
imported from England. Five years later the first engine-house was 
built on Broad Street, and 10 Ibs. a year was paid to Jacobus Tink 
to keep the apparatus in order. In 1737 a regular Fire Department 
of 25 men was organized. From this simple beginning sprang 
New York’s present great fire department which for so long has 
exchanged mutual benefits with the city’s fire insurance industry. 


The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance Companies 
have been constantly aware of the value of careful attention to 
small matters— so many of them grow into big affairs later on. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PENNSYLVANIA 











only by the degree of efficiency an 
productivity and superiority of the 
incumbents. Basically comparable 
work, or we might say, identical 
work (work which requires either 
the same qualifications in the in. 
cumbents, or work which includes 
identical tasks) should carry the 
same basic rate—rate differentials 
which may exist should be based on 
superior performance. Cost-of-liy. 
ing adjustments should be uniformly 
applied within each class of jobs 
inasmuch as they are adjustments to 
the basic rate and not the perform. 
ance rate. 


Employee Training 


The third prong of. the program 
deals with employee training. New 
employees either learn by absorption 
which is a long process, or they learn 
by directed effort which results from 
a conscious effort on the part of the 
employer. Particularly appropriate 
to today’s problems are the super- 
visory training programs which deal 
with employee relations. We all 
need, from time to time, a revitaliza- 
tion of our attitudes and a redirec- 
tion of our thinking. Management, 
so it has been said, is as much an 
attitude as it is a technique. We 
learn techniques readily because they 
are practical, tangible and measur- 
able. We draw away from things so 
nebulous as training courses in atti- 
tudes. Yet, the employees are quick 
to sense an attitude of interest or 
disinterest as it may be demonstrated 
by acts, policies and atmosphere. 
The demonstrations of an attitude 
are more important than the “lip- 
service” and words which are in- 
tended to portray that attitude. 

The fourth prong deals with merit 
rating. It has been said that “em- 
ployees would rather be criticized 
than ignored.” No management con- 
sciously ignores its employees but 
unconsciously it gives the impression 
of ignoring because it (manage- 
ment) has not defined in the em- 
ployees’ terms the factors which con- 
stitute recognition. 

One of the best illustrations of 
this situation came to our attention 
through an experience of a friend. 
This friend is a supervisor for one 
of Chicago’s large enterprises. He 
periodically prepared and submitted 
to management a certain report, the 
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preparation of which required con- 
siderable care and thought. Time 
after time the report was submitted 
and no comment was forthcoming. 
Neither praise nor criticism was 
given. My friend became progres- 
sively more discouraged and dis- 
quieted. He finally assumed that 
they (management) were not satis- 
fied with his efforts. He approached 
the executive to whom his reports 
were submitted and stated that he 
‘was quite unhappy in his work and 
asked if the executive would do him 
the favor and courtesy of informing 
him what was wrong with the reports 
and why he had received no com- 
mendation for his efforts. As far as 
we can remember, the executive’s 
reply as it was related to us, went 
something like this—“‘We have no 
criticism to offer about your work. 
To the contrary, your work is out- 
standing. We consider you one of 
our most valuable young executives 
and we have planned on building our 
future organization around em- 
ployees such as you.” 

Then this executive gave out with 
his philosophy—“Y ou can remember 
this, as long as you do not hear from 
me, you are doing a fine job. It’s 
when you do hear from me that you 
can start worrying. The greatest 
compliment I can pay you is to let 
you work out your problems by 
yourself. The best employees re- 
quire no supervision. I (the execu- 
tive) am too busy to go around tell- 
ing people how good they are.” Thus 
ends the executive’s philosophy. 


Everyone Needs Encouragement 


He is right in that the best em- 
ployees require the least direction 
but supervision involves more than 
direction—it involves personal con- 
tact, encouragement, and inspiration. 
We need encouragement; we need, 
from time to time, the stimulation 
that praise and appreciation of ef- 
forts gives. We need someone to 
keep the reins drawn tight and to 
follow through in our efforts. Merit 
rating is an appraisal of the over- 
all service value of an employee as 
determined by an analysis of the 
objective factors such as produc- 
tivity, attendance, punctuality, qual- 
ity of work, and appearance. Merit. 
rating is also.an appraisal of the 
over-all potential value of an em- 
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“Here’s one reason. He keeps me up-to-the-min- 
ute on modern insurance practices. He just ex- 
plained how this Central Surety Combination 
. policy takes the place of two old policies. 


+ appreciate such alert service.” 


Busy policyholders often judge an agent by his 
promptness in presenting to them the latest in- 
surance ideas such as the remarkably broad 
coverage in the Central Surety 
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ployee as determined by an analysis 
of the subjective factors such as 
attitudes, cooperation, and relations 
with other employees. Merit rating 
or personnel appraisal, if properly 
handled, is not only a technique of 
personnel evaluation, but it is a plan 
for the stimulation and encourage- 
ment of the employees. 

What has this so-called four 
pronged program to do with the gen- 
erally unsettled state of human rela- 
tions in business? In our opinion it 
is not the answer but part of the an- 
swer. It directs the attention to the 
importance of selection, it directs 
the attention to balanced job values 
and personnel values; it directs the 
attention to merit rewards and per- 
sonal contacts with the employees ; 





CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 


it directs the attention to the neces- 
sity of training and employee self- 
help. It helps the employee to regis- 
ter on his job. Job satisfaction is 
truly a subject which should be 
studied—the causes of job satisfac- 
tion may be a revelation to many 
business executives. 

One of the old Greek philosophers 
in his writings on the general subject 
of management said that often we 
are so busy defending ourselves 
against the trifling deceits and petty 
matters that we forget to discern the 
talents and characters of those we 
employ, and that more is lost by de- 
lay and irresolution which arises 
from want of confidence in those 
who must be employed than from 
these petty deceits. 
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1. Very briefly, what does Use and 
Occupancy Insurance do? 

If properly written, it will leave 
the insured business in the same 
financial condition from the stand- 
point of net income, that it would 
have been in if the interruption to 
business, from the peril insured 
against, had not occurred. 

It accomplishes this by reimburs- 
ing the insured for lost profits, 
which would have been earned dur- 
ing the interruption to business, and 
for expenses which must continue, 
to the extent that such expenses 
would have been earned by the busi- 
ness. 

In addition, it will pay for any 
extraordinary expenses, which the 
insured may incur in order to main- 
tain his business and cut down his 
loss, to the extent that the loss under 
the policy is thereby reduced. 


2. Why is the Cotnsurance Clause, 
or a clause that has the same effect, 
made a part of the Use and Occu- 
pancy form? 

For the same reason that it is used 
so extensively in property damage 
forms. Under both types of cover- 
ages, most losses are partial, and the 
use of a coinsurance clause tends to 
make certain that enough insurance 
shall be carried to produce a pre- 
mium that will be adequate to the 
insuring company to justify the rate 
per $100 of coverage. 

Indirectly, it also benefits the in- 
sured by discouraging him from 
guessing at the minimum coverage 
he thinks he will need, a figure 
which all too often would prove to 
be too small when the loss occurred. 


3. Will a manufacturer recover his 
loss of profit on finished goods? 

No. Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance is concerned with interruption 
ot future production. 

Finished stock is the product of a 


past operation, and__ protection 
against loss of profits on such 


finished stock should be obtained 
under a separate profits policy, or, 
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if available, under a market value 
clause on the property damage 
policy. 


4. Does Use and Occupancy In- 
surance cover the time required to 
replace finished stock? 

No. The distinction here is an im- 
portant one. The form provides for 
reimbursement for loss occasioned 
by any additional time necessary to 
replace, in a manufacturing plant, 
raw stock or stock in process (this 
feature may be especially handled 
by endorsement), but it does not 
provide for any additional time nec- 
essary to replace finished stock. The 
reason ?—hbecause all earnings repre- 
sented in finished stock may be pro- 
tected by some form of profits in- 
surance, and the Use and Occupancy 
policy is concerned only with future 
earnings. 


5. How important it is to try to 
anticipate future earnings in deter- 
mining the amount of Use and. Occu- 
pancy to be carried? Why not carry 
an amount equal to the last twelve 
months’ earnings (or proportion 
thereof)? 

It is very important. The earnings 
of any past period should be used 
only as a guide, and should be modi- 
fied to the extent that the future in- 
come can be forecast or any definite 
business trend anticipated. This 
would seem to impose a hardship on 
the insured, since it is obviously im- 
possible for anyone to make such 
forecasts with any assurance of com- 
plete accuracy. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Use and Occu- 
pancy coverage has no ties with the 
past,—it is concerned only with what 
may happen in the future, and, in- 
sofar as is humanly possible, it must 
be written to cover properly future 
conditions. 

Writing Use and Occupancy can 
never be an exact science ; due to its 
inherent nature, some measure of 
approximation instead of exactness 
will always be present, but frequent 
check of values and adjustment of 





amounts of coverage, when neces- 
sary, will do much to overcome this 
element of uncertainty. 


6. What type of expenses would 
qualify for collection as continuing 
overhead under a Use 


pancy policy? 


and Occu- 
In yeneral, these would consist of 
expenses of the type which the in- 
sured would have to meet, even 
though his business might be shut 
down as a result of a fire and thus 
be earning no income to pay them. 
They would vary in individual busi- 
nesses ; a partial list for some risks 
might include items as_ follows, 
where as other risks may have an 
entirely different list: 
payments of interest on notes and 
mortgages 
salaries of executives and other 
vital members of the organiza- 
tion 
real estate and property taxes 
insurance premiums 
services under contract 
rent, in some instances 
It is important to consider, also, 
that during a short-time or only par- 
tial interruption to business, there 
would continue certain items of ex- 
pense that would not be incurred, or 
would be curtailed, if the shut-down 
were total and of long duration 
(some salaries, possibly rent, adver- 
tising). The necessity for having 
enough insurance to cover all con- 
tinuing expenses during such par- 
tial or short shut down is one of the 
main reasons why the coinsurance 
clause refers to all expenses whether 
continuing or not. Those which 
would be eliminated in such circum- 
stances are probably relatively very 
few. But—only those expenses of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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this nature, which the business 
would have earned, are collectible 
under the policy. 

7. If the insured maintains a sell- 
ing office at a location remote from 
the factory, are the expenses of this 
selling office covered under a Use 
and Occupancy policy written only 
on the factory? 

Yes. The use and occupancy 
policy is not concerned with where 
the actual sales are made, but rather 
with the source of production of the 


goods sold. Generally speaking, it 
is not necessary to blanket use and 
occupancy over the factory and the 
selling office, or even mention the 


latter location in the form. The 
point becomes clearer when we con- 
sider that the sales office may be lo- 
cated, say, in New York, but it might 
have been located right at the fac- 
tory and perform the same function 
and in that case obviously no special 
treatment 
the sales office premises were burned 
out, about the only loss we could 
visualize would be some possible ex- 


would be necessary. If 
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tra expense to secure emergency 
quarters; if that condition seemed 
likely to arise, it would be in order 
to write some Extra Expense cover- 
age on the sales office. 


8. If 2 trucking concern carries 
Use and Occupancy insurance on its 
garage and warehouse, does the 
policy cover the trucks themselves 
while in the buildings? 

Yes. There is no question but that 
they would be covered without any 
revision in the form and the same 
thing would be true as to buses fora 
public utility. But in order to be 
absolutely certain that there would 
be no possibility of doubt as to the 
intent of the form, we suggest a 
clause be included stating that trucks 
(or buses) are considered toa be 
equipment and not stock, and that 
the cost of gasoline, oil, tires and 
spare parts, including taxes on same, 
may be treated as stock. 


9. If a portion of the income of a 
concern is derived from renting part 
of its premises, would the insured 
be reimbursed under a Use and Oc- 
cupancy policy for the loss of such 
rental income, or should a separate 
rents policy be carried? 

To some extent, this is a matter 
of choice, determined, perhaps, by 
the question of premium cost. There 
is no reason why such rental income 
cannot be included in the use and 
occupancy value, on the theory that 
such income is part of the proceeds 
of the insured’s over-all operation 
of the premises. Our own prefer- 
ence is for handling it under the Use 
and Occupancy policy, unless it can 
be clearly demonstrated that an ap- 
preciable premium saving would be 
effected by carrying a separate rents 
policy. Why write two policies when 
one will serve? When separate pol- 
icies are issued, it is very important 
to have the description of coverage 
very exact under each one, for if the 
Use and Occupancy policy does not 
make it very clear that rental income 
is excluded from the coverage, the 
insured might be held to be a coin- 
surer. 

10. How may one decide whether 
to recommend the Coinsurance or 
the Gross Earnings form? 

Only by as careful an analysis of 
the insured’s business as is possible; 
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and two things should be considered 
primarily : exactitude of coverage 
and comparative costs of the two 
forms. The more important of these 
is the first consideration. A cheaper 
policy that gives inferior coverage 
js no bargain. 

The first thing to decide is which 
of the forms fits the insured’s busi- 
ness the more exactly—quite often 
the question of handling of ordinary 
payroll is the deciding factor. If 
the business is such that satisfactory 
coverage would be given under 
either form, it would be possible to 
have a considerable variation of pre- 
mium, due to differences in amounts 
of insurance required under each 
form, and in rating formulas. 

In one respect the Gross Earnings 
form is more flexible than the Coin- 
surance form, and, other considera- 
tions being equal, this flexibility 
might decide the choice of form. 
Many insureds feel that they would 
want to continue their ordinary pay- 
roll during a short period of inter- 
ruption, but would discontinue it 
during a long period. The 
Earnings form allows them to make 
this choice after the loss occurs, be- 
cause if ordinary payroll coverage 
is not claimed in the loss settlement, 
then the entire amount of the policy 
is available for loss of anticipated 
profit and continuing overhead. 


Gross 


11. What is meant by the term 
“Gross Earnings” as used in the 
Gross Earnings Form? 

This term is clearly defined in the 
form itself as: “total net sales less 
cost of merchandise sold, plus other 
earnings derived from the ........ 
business” (non-manufacturing ) and 
“total sales value of production 
through use of the property ....... 
less the cost of all raw stock ...... 
(manufacturing ). 

Note that the measure of the loss 
is not solely the reduction in gross 
earnings. In settlement of a loss all 
charges and expenses, which do not 
necessarily continue during the in- 
terruption to business, must be de- 
ducted. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the insured would be reim- 
bursed, under the Gross Earnings 
form, for loss of. anticipated profit 
and continuing overhead, the same 
items of loss as would be collectible 
under any other Use and Occupancy 
form. 
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THE WORM TURNS 
After listening for years to or 
his friends’ jokes about the : 
“fine print” in insurance 8° complicated 
policies, an irate insurance 
man of our acquaintance 
decided he couldn’t take 
it any longer. So one day 
he let fly at a friendly 
critic—and a lively con- 
versation ensued which we 
have published in booklet Reading time, 7 minutes. 
form. (J If you want to 
know why your policies are so complicated, and how 
to protect yourself against the consequences of mis- 
understanding such complications, send for a free copy 
of “The Worm Turns.” 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Albany - Baltimore « Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 
Newark . New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester + San Francisco 
. ? 
The conclusion must be that the making arrangements with some 


Gross Earnings form is not some- 
thing new and different in what it 
offers the insured in coverage, but 
only in its approach to that objective. 


12. In what circumstances should 
Extra Expense insurance be sold in- 
stead of Use and Occupancy? 

Where the insured can maintain 
his income unimpaired, in spite of 
accident, only through expenditure 
of large sums for extraordinary ex- 
penses. A Newspaper risk is the 
classic example of the type which 
would be willing to incur almost any 
expense necessary to continue. By 


other publisher, it could probably 
get out its paper, with the result that 
its income would continue at the 
usual level. The “emergency ex- 
pense,” or extra expense, of operat- 
ing in such a manner, however, 
would unquestionably —sky-rocket 
cost. It is such “emergency ex- 
pense,” the excess over normal costs, 
that would be covered under an Ex- 
tra Expense form. 

It is important to remember that 
reduction of income cannot be cov- 
ered under this form. 


From a pamphlet on Use and Occupancy by 
Secretary Irvin E. Crouch of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Group. 
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Edited by C. W. TIERNEY Board of Trade Building, 


BUILDING was insured for 
$150,000 under a fire policy 


containing an 80% co-insur- 
ance clause. At the request of the 
insured, the company, during 1941, 
furnished an appraisal, stating that 
“the present day replacement value 
of the structure would be about 
$174,865.” In 1944, the building 
was destroyed and it was then found 
to be worth $236,671.90. Using this 
higher valuation, the company ap- 
plied the co-insurance clause and 
fixed the insured’s collectible loss at 
$133,666.66 or $16,333.34 less than 
the face amount of the policy. The 
question arises as to whether the 
company would be estopped from 
using the 1944 valuation in the face 
of the lower appraisal furnished 
when the insurance was purchased. 


The foregoing situation was pre- 
sented in the case of Friel versus 
National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany, 6CCH Fire and Casualty Cases 
369. The insured maintained that 
he had relied on the figure set forth 
in the 1941 valuation in deciding 
how much insurance he should pur- 
chase and claimed that the company 
was estopped from establishing a 
higher valuation than the amount of 
the appraisal in computing the loss. 
The United States District Court 
recognized that the value of a build- 
ing is subject to fluctuation and that 
building costs, as a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge, did actually rise sub- 
stantially between 1941 and 1945. In 
effect, the court held that the re- 
sponsibility of watching changing 
values rests with the insured and 
not with the insurer and the com- 
pany’s contention was upheld. 
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This section is devoted to brief and spe- 
cific answers to sometimes puzzling problems 
encountered by insurance adjusters and 
claims men relative to loss adjustments and 
coverage. Answers to questions are based 
upon the knowledge, judgment and experi- 
ence of men fully qualified in the particular 
field of inquiry and are based upon recog- 
nized principles of the adjusting profession 
rather than upon “legal angles." 

In making this material available, "The 
Independent Adjuster," official publication 
of the National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, has indicated that all 
may not agree with the answers and that 
the editor will welcome and give voice to 
those who dissent. Furthermore, our readers 
may send direct to the editor such questions 
as they desire answered. To the end of 
avoiding a theoretical discussion of a broad 
subject which could be more properly cov- 
ered in an extended article, the editor re- 
quests submission of a definite set of facts 
constituting the problem. To encourage the 
free flow of questions, it has been thought 
best not to disclose the names of the in- 
quirers. 





Statute Governing Omnibus Clause 


A Virginia Statute requires every 
liability policy sold in the State to 
contain an omnibus clause granting 
to all legally operating the car with 
the owner’s consent, the same cover- 
age as that given to the named as- 
sured. Assuming a policy contained 
the standard omnibus clause which 
Specifically excludes garages and 
service stations from the benefits of 
the policy, would the Statute or the 
policy control in the event a service 
station operator, who had, while 
driving the car with the owner’s con- 
sent, injured a person? 


It is probably the general rule 
that, where a Statute is in conflict 
with the terms of a policy, the Stat- 
ute will control. However, in the 
case of Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 





Chicago 4, Illinois 


ualty Company versus Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, 27CCH Automobile Cases 263, 
where the exact question was raised, 
the court held that there was no con- 
flict between the statutory and the 
policy provisions, and upheld the 
validity of the exclusion. The court 
rejected the claim that the service 
station operator was covered, saying 
that the statute does not mean “that 
the insurer and the insured may not 
agree to incorporate in their contract 
reasonable restrictions of coverage 
as to time, place, use and injuries.” 


Repairman as Bailee 


A lability policy issued to an 
automobile repairman contained the 
common exclusion specifying that 
the coverage did not apply “to 
property owned by, rented to, leased 
to, in charge of, or transported by 
the insured.” The assured was 
cleaning the carburetor on a cus- 
tomer’s automobile by boiling it. 
While he was in another part of the 
shop, on another task, the liquid 
boiled over causing a fire which de- 
stroyed the customer’s car. In view 
of the fact that the repairman was 
not actually working on the car at 
the time of the fire, would the clause 
quoted be sufficient to bar recovery? 


It was so held in the case of 
Guidiu versus Pacific Automobile 
Insurance Company, 179 Pac (2d) 
337. The Court, in affirming the in- 
surer’s contention, pointed out that 
the assured had the exclusive right 
of possession of the customer’s auto- 
mobile which he could enforce until 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


his bill for services was paid. Re- 
gardless of whether he was working 
on the automobile or not, at the time 
of loss, the court held the assured 
was a bailee and in charge of the 
property and remained so during the 
entire period while he was in actual 
possession, 


Group Life Policy 


An employee's group life policy 
contained the customary provision 
in regard to termination of the insur- 
ance coverage upon termination of 


employment. An employee left his 
place of work with the avowed in- 
tention of taking his life and, in fact, 
did so. Can the Company avoid lia- 
bility on the ground that the em- 
ployee never intended to return to 
work? 


Termination of employment 
within the terms of a group policy 
means a severance of the relation- 
ship of employer and employee by 
positive act on the part of either 
or both. (Edwards versus Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 177 SW 2d 
574.) In holding that there was no 
termination of employment under 
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the facts given, the Kentucky Court 
said that the term must be given 
an ordinary and realistic construc- 
tion, or the ‘meaning understood in 
its ordinary and popular sense. The 
court felt that the term means more 
than that the employee stops work 
or that the employer stops paying 
him as would be the case in the event 
of sickness, vacation or layoff. 


Passenger in Automobile 


Does one who is injured after 
falling from a moving automobile 
“receive his injury while riding in 
an automobile” under a policy ex- 
cluding coverage in such circum- 
stances? 


In construing an accident policy 
containing such an exclusion, a 
Washington Court held that the ex- 
clusion did apply. The insured was 
riding on top of a small load of hay 
being hauled on a rack fastened on 
top of a half-ton pick up. He fefl, 
injuring himself when he struck the 
road. There the policy excluded in- 
juries received while riding on an 
automobile truck and the court held 
not only that the vehicle was a truck 
but also that the insured was hurt 
“while riding’ thereon. (Roller 
versus Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, 166 P 2d 173.) 


SUPERVISORY CHANGES 


HE following changes in state 

supervisory personnel have re- 
cently been announced: David B. 
Soule has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner for the State of 
Maine to succeed Alfred W. Per- 
kins. Mr. Soule, who is 31 years 
old, is a lawyer and since January, 
1947 has been adjudicator for the 
Veterans Administration. 

Lloyd, Chief Assistant In- 
surance Commissioner of California 
for the past three years, has resigned 
to become assistant manager of the 
San Francisco office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. He is succeeded by John B. 
Alexander of San Francisco. R. 
Nelson Cartwright, Jr., has resigned 
as Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Alabama to serve as execu- 
tive vice president of the Farmers 
National Bank of Opelika, Alabema. 
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FIRE SAFETY LABORATORY 


HE Factory Insurance Associa- 

tion, with outstanding insurance 
in force of about $24,000,000,000 
distributed among 115 member stock 
fire carriers, announced last month 
the opening of its new Fire Safety 
Laboratory in Hartford, Conn. In 
this laboratory is assembled un- 
equalled fire protective equipment 
and facilities to make possible 
practical demonstrations of the 
methods of installation, operation, 
care and maintenance of fire protec- 
tion devices, continuing technical 
research, the thorough training of 
new inspectors and refresher courses 
for experienced fire protection en- 
gineers. 

To the extent that facilities per- 
mit, the Laboratory is also available 
to interested people of organizations 
associated with the FIA in services 
to policyholders—such as rating and 
inspection bureaus, general service 
groups, etc.,—and to public fire de- 
partments and other fire protection 
organizations. 


FCAB REVISES TITLE 


S OF June 2, 1947, the corpo- 

rate title of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., was 
changed to General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc. 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., was originally organ- 
ized in 1930, being sponsored by the 
capital stock fire insurance compa- 
nies for which it was to adjust 
losses. Subsequently the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau absorbed 
the Southern Adjustment Bureau, 
the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bu- 
reau, the Texas Adjustment Com- 
pany and the General Adjustment 
Bureau, all of which were company- 
owned adjusting organizations. 

The territory in which the Bu- 
reau then operated was divided into 
five departments with headquarters 
in Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Denver and New York. The opera- 
tions of the Bureau have increased 
in scope until among its five depart- 
ments all types of losses are ad- 
justed for its member fire and cas- 
ualty companies. In view of this it 
was felt that the old name was no 
longer truly descriptive. 
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TEXAS CITY CLAIMS 


ORE than 90% of the total 

number of claims arising from 
the Texas City disaster on April 
16-17 have already been paid, ac- 
cording to a special report prepared 
by Donald B. Sherwood, general 
adjuster of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A total of 3,264 
claims were settled covering total 
damage of $2,777,746. About 400 
additional claims representing the 
balance of $32,850,000 estimated loss 
from the explosions remain to ‘be 
cleared. The major loss was incur- 
red at the big industrial properties, 
such as Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, and it may take several months 
to prepare inventories and appraisals 
to adjust this loss. 


CALIFORNIA 
MULTIPLE-LINE BILL 


BILL to permit multiple-line 

underwriting has been signed 
by Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia. It permits admitted insurers 
to write all lines of insurance, except 
life and title, subject to certain statu- 
tory capital and surplus provisions 
effective as of December 31, 1947. 
Requirements vary from $50,000 to 
$200,000 for various lines with a 
maximum of $1,000,000 for full 
multiple coverage. 





** FIRE ** 
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IOWA DECISION 


N A recent opinion, the Iowa State 

Attorney-General held that a re- 
ciprocal exchange may write acci- 
dental death in conjunction with an 
accident and health policy. The 
opinion was based upon the fact 
that the Iowa insurance statutes al- 
low reciprocals to write all lines of - 
insurance except life, and accidental 
death was held to be an indemnity 
contract. 


OCCUPANCY HAZARDS 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment has released for public 
distribution a booklet “Classification 
of Fire Occupancy Hazards.” It 
presents in detail the history and de- 
velopment of the Uniform Statis- 
tical Plan for Classified Fire 
Experience adopted in 1946. The 
reasoning underlying the establish- 
ment of each class is fully set forth 
including the comparisons with in- 
dividual company classification sys- 
tems and the relative weighting of 
the class as to damageability and 
combustibility under the Analytic 
and New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization Systems. Copies 
may be obtained from the New York 
Insurance Department at $1.00 per 


copy. 


CLEMENT JOINS NATIONAL 
BROKERS 


HE National Association of In- 

surance Brokers recently an- 
nounced the appointment of W. 
Winthrop Clement as executive vice 
president, effective July 15th. 

Mr. Clement resigned recently as 
executive secretary of Risk Research 
Institute, Inc., a post which he had 
filled since December, 1943. He is 
a graduate of Colby College and a 
native of Winthrop, Maine. He en- 
tered the insurance field in 1935, in 
New York City, selling and servicing 
both casualty and fire contracts. In 
1939, he joined the Lerner Stores 
Corporation as their Insurance Man- 
ager, and continued in that position 
until September, 1942. After a year 
and a half devoted to the war effort, 
he joined Risk Research Institute. 
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Appleton Rule—from 20 


automobile and aviation insurance, 
multiple line reinsurance, multiple 
line direct writing outside of the 
United States and the writing of 
personal property floater business by 
fire, marine, casualty and surety 
companies. In giving his unqualified 
support to that program the Super- 
intendent gave impetus to liberaliz- 
ing the Appleton Rule and the ex- 
tension of the principle of multiple 
line underwriting. 


Arguments for Complete Freedom 


The question which now confronts 
us is whether the shackles of the rule 
are to be cast off in their entirety 
in one fell swoop, or whether the 
removal of the limitations contained 
in the New York law should be more 
gradual. Those who urge immediate 
and complete abolition of the Apple- 
ton Rule say that if a company is 
authorized to write complete multiple 
lines, there is a diversification of 
risk; that ordinarily all lines are 


tiot unprofitable at the samie time and 
that good experience on some lines 
will offset adverse experience on 
others; that because underwriters 
cannot predict with certainty which 
lines will be most profitable over a 
period of years, the safest and most 
conservative course is to obtain a 
broad experience by writing all 
covers. They also urge that there 
are demonstrable savings in policy 
writing, number of forms required, 
elimination of duplicate accounts re- 
ceivable and statistical records; that 
in certain lines of business there is 
greater efficiency for a single under- 
writer to pass on the risk as a whole ; 
that in case of a loss a single ad- 
juster can service the whole claim 
thereby effecting a saving in loss 
adjusting expenses. 

leet operations are the product of 
the single line statute and, as we 
know, arose from a desire to furnish 
complete insurance facilities to as- 
sureds. It is sometimes difficult for 
affiliates to keep their earnings in 
balance, thereby creating federal tax 
problems. One affiliate may be in a 
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AUTOMOBILE, COMPREHENSIVE, FIRE, THEFT AND COLLISION 


high tax bracket while its running 
mate is losing money. It is argued 
that groups are unable to obtain an 
economic employment of capital, 
The variation in underwriting ex- 
perience between companies in a 
group frequently results in inade- 
quate capitalization of one company 
and excessive capitalization of the 
other ; that this is a cumbersome and 
wasteful practice serving no useful 
purpose except to equalize operating 
results of the companies, which 
would be accomplished automatically 
if the operations could be consoli- 
dated. In short, fleet operations, it 
is contended, are an extravagance 
which the insurance 
ill afford. 


business can 


Gradual Change Preferable 


Assuming the validity of these 
arguments—and there are some who 
take sharp issue—are there not other 
factors which should give us pause 
for thought? The insurance business 
in this country has developed to 
vast proportions under the so-called 
single line or classified system. Is 
it prudent to sweep that system aside 
in one step? 

Let me cite an example of a class 
of business which presents problems 
which should be given 
thought. | refer to the householder’s 
comprehensive policy. I do not think 
it is necessary to labor the point that 
the underwriting of owner’s, land- 
lord’s and tenant’s liability insurance 
and the handling of liability c'aims 
require specialized knowledge and 
training. There are those who argue 
that the underwriting and claim 
adjustment of O. L. and T. business 
require a higher degree of skill than 
is necessary to underwrite the fire 
coverage and adjust losses on the 
building and contents. Liability 
claim adjusters are required to have 
a high degree of competence both in 
estimating the value of a claim and 
in determining the liability of the 
company. They must have consider- 
able knowledge of the law of negli- 
gence and of the policy contract. 
Fire adjusters are required princi- 
pally to have a knowledge of prop- 
erty values ; they are trained princi- 
pally to deal with assureds. On the 
other hand, the adjustment of third 
party claims requires an entirely 
different approach to produce satis- 
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factory settlements in the interests 
of the assured and of the company. 

In the light of these circumstances 
it is urged that casualty companies 
should be authorized to write the 
householder’s comprehensive policy 
but they question the wisdom of 
permitting fire companies to write 
the full coverage on the theory that 
the writing of the lability portions 
of the coverage by fire companies 
would be too hazardous. If these 
disciples are right, a further question 
arises. Are we going to permit one 
group to acquire a competitive edge 
over another group? Is that what 
we mean when we speak of open 
competition ? 


The Commission Question 


Also, there is the ever-present 
question of commissions. The grant- 
ing of additional underwriting pow- 
ers would permit companies now 
doing business in New York to ex- 
pand their operations and would 
remove a barrier which now prevents 
some companies from entering the 
state, which, in the opinion of some, 
would lead to the payment of excess 
commissions. In answer to this con- 
tention, those who urge abolition of 
the Appleton Rule say that competi- 
tion will correct any abuses in this 
direction. Quite aside from the ques- 
tion of excess commissions is the 
problem of commission differentials. 
We know that commission rates in 
the fire business are generally higher 
than are the rates on the casualty 
side of the business. How is this 
problem to be handled? Acquisition 
costs are an integral part of the rate 
structure in New York and in any 
consideration of the extension of 
underwriting powers we must con- 
sider the effect rate-wise, of the cost 
of doing business. 

In his presidential address deliv- 
ered before the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at 
Atlantic City (See Brst’s INsur- 
ANCE News for July), Superintend- 
ent Dineen directed attention to the 
study of the 1921 Standard Profit 
Formula now: being conducted by 
one of the committees of that Asso- 
ciation. In his address, Superintend- 
ent Dineen raised certain questions 
which must be resolved in order to 
arrive at the answer to the primary 
question as to whether the 1921 for- 
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AMICO'S 


Policy is 


Savings 





Economical management and 
sound underwriting practice have 
made it possible for American 
Motorists to return substantial div- 
idend savings to participating 
policyholders. These dividends 
hold business on the agents’ books, 
bring renewals and new business, 
thereby building up premium vol- 
ume and increasing commission 
income. 

AMICO is a nationwide, partici- 
pating stock company writing all 
forms of casualty insurance and 
bonds. If you want a “live” connec- 
tion with a multiple-line company, 
find out about the AMICO fran- 
chise in your community. Just write 
on your letterhead today. 





American Motorists Insurance Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER, Chairman 


H. G. KEMPER, President 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE, CHICAGO 40 


Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Bidg. Boston (16): 260 Tremont Street Dallas (1): Irwin-Keasler Bldg. 


Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Bidg. 
New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue 
San Francisco (4):Russ Bidg. 


Philadelphia (7): 12 S. 12th Street 


New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
Portland (4): Yeon Bidg. 
Seattle (4): Dexter-Horton Bidg. 


Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bidg. 





mula is the correct formula to be 
employed in arriving at underwrit- 
ing profit in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. In the course of his address 
he also pointed out that prior to the 
decision in the $.E.U.A. case a ma- 
jority of states regulated workmen's 
compensation rates but other casu- 
alty lines were, in general, unregu- 
lated. He said: “What formula will 
be applied by the states to regulate 
these other lines for the first time? 
And will a formula which works 
adequately in one line of business be 
satisfactory in another line of busi- 
ness?’ In my opinion any appraisal 
of the multiple line problem must 


embrace consideration of the rate- 
making processes for they are inex- 
tricably interwoven. Hence if we are 
to make a determination which will 
stand the test of time, should we not 
ask ourselves this question, namely, 
does not wisdom dictate that we try 
to work out some of these rating 
problems concurrently with those 
involved in full extension of multiple 
line powers ? 

The complete abolition of the Ap- * 
pleton Rule will inevitably require 
radical changes in the agency system. 
It will also call for changes in the 
internal management of companies. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Appleton Rule—Continued 


In this connection perhaps it will 
become necessary to rearrange the 
traditional departmental arrange- 
ments of companies by eliminating 
some departments and consolidating 
others. Will the fleets merge, or will 
it be better for the public to obtain 
its insurance service through sepa- 
rate company operations ? 

The questions which I have pro- 
pounded are by no means presumed 
to be all-inclusive nor do I mean to 
imply that they defy solution. I 
have the utmost confidence that they 


will be disposed of to the benefit of 
the public and of the insurance busi- 
ness. If I thought otherwise, I would 
be admitting a lack of faith in the 
enterprise of the people who have so 
successfully administered the affairs 
of our ever-growing insurance busi- 
ness. 

I have touched only briefly on 
some of the problems involved. The 
study of the problem is being con- 
tinued by the Diemand Committee 
and it is expected that that committee 
will bring in a report at the next 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners to be 
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held in December of this year. When 
that committee brings in its report 
its views will be given the fullest 
and most .sympathetic consideration 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. There is a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the question 
and the subject is being pursued by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in the hope that we can reach 
the right solution. 


These are the premises then, upon 
which the further extension of mul- 
tiple line underwriting should be 
based. First, let’s thoughtfully ex- 
plore the matter, weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages calmly 
and objectively. Second, let’s be 
prepared to lay a case for repeal 
of the Appleton Law before the 
Legislature of New York for its de- 
cision, if upon such analysis it is 
found that repeal would be in the 
public interest. 


From an address before the Savings Banks 
Insurance Forum. 


FIRE RATE INCREASES 


IRE insurance rate increases 

ranging from 10% to 25% and 
applying to manufacturing, mercan- 
tile and certain other classes through- 
out Pennsylvania were instituted on 
June 27 by the Middle Department 
Association of Fire Underwriters. 
Dwellings, most apartment houses 
and many other classes were not 
affected. The association also fixed 
higher rates for Delaware but made 
no changes in New Jersey. 

In Connecticut an upward adjust- 
ment in certain classifications of fire 
insurance rates which raised the 
over-all rate level by approximately 
1.8% became effective on June 25. 
The changes, ranging from 5% to 
20%, were spread over thirteen 
classifications including woodwork- 
ing risks, metal and chemical plants, 
textile and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing plants. 

Connecticut is the fifth state to 
adopt increased fire rates in 1947 
but the over-all increase was the 
lowest so far reported. The four 
states which had acted previously 
are: Massachusetts, 10% on Febru- 
ary 7; New York, 8.7% on May 1; 
Maine and Rhode Island, about 10% 
on May 29. 
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Indiana Statute Limiting Sale of Fire 

and Casualty Insurance to Agents 

Selling on a Commission Basis Only, 
Held to Be Invalid 


Article 1, Part 4 of the Indiana 
Insurance Law of 1935 restricted 
the selling of fire and casualty in- 
surance to agents selling “on a com- 
mission basis only.”” In other words, 
an agent employed on a straight sal- 
ary basis could not obtain a license 
in Indiana to sell fire and casualty 
insurance. 

An insurance agent employed on 
a salary basis and an insurance com- 
pany employing agents on a salary 
basis, joined as plaintiffs in an ac- 
tion, on behalf of themselves and 
others similarly situated, against the 
Department of Insurance of Indiana 
to compel the issuance of licenses to 
agents employed on a salary basis. 
It was the contention of the plain- 
tiffs that the statute in question was 
unconstitutional, as it violated Arti- 
cle 1, Section 1 of the Indiana Con- 
stitution which guarantees to all per- 
sons the “unalienable” right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Supreme Court of Indiana 
upheld the contention of the plain- 
tiffs and declared the statute to be 
unconstitutional as an invalid exer- 
cise of its police power by the In- 
diana state legislature. Department 
of Insurance v. Schoonover, (1947) 
72.N. E. 2d 747. 

Said the Court : 

“Whether an insurance agent is 
paid a salary or commission has 
nothing to do with the public wel- 
fare and has no substantial relation 
to the police power; that his busi- 
ness is affected with a public interest 
makes no difference. Appellant (De- 
partment of Insurance) argues that 
an agent working on a commission 
basis gives better service to those 
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who happen to be insured through 
him. It seems to us this contention 
is fanciful and cannot be established. 
To strike down the freedom to con- 
tract or manner of doing business on 
any such basis would be for a reason 
which is not adequate for such a 
regulation. The rights guaranteed 
by Art. 1, Sec. 1, are cherished 
rights and not to be surrendered 
lightly.” 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance 

—Temporary Verbal Binder Issued by 

Agent's Telephone Girl Held to Be 
Binding Upon His Principal 


A general contractor named 
Sachse entered into a contract with 
the owner to make extensive repairs 
upon a building in Philadelphia. 
Sachse sub-contracted the work of 
pointing the masonry to one Rippy. 
The terms of the sub-contract re- 
quired Rippy to furnish a certificate 
of workmen’s compensation cover- 
age before he or his employees could 
begin work on the building. 

On October 27, 1942 Rippy tele- 
phoned the office of one Miller, an 
insurance agent and broker, and ap- 
plied for a compensation policy. 
Rippy talked with Miller’s secretary, 
a Miss Malone, and was advised by 
her that no company represented by 
Miller would insure the risk. She 
volunteeered, however, to telephone 
another agency conducted by one 
Easterby who, she stated, repre- 
sented a company which would ac- 
cept the risk. This she did, and 
after giving all necessary informa- 
tion, she ordered a policy of com- 
pensation insurance covering Rippy 
from an unidentified employee in 
Easterby’s agency. Miss Malone 
was advised by the employee of 
Easterby that the application was 


accepted and that the coverage would 
be immediately binding. 


Miss Malone thereupon. called 
Sachse on the telephone and advised 
him that Rippy was now covered by 
a compensation policy for the job. 
Rippy and his employees were then 
permitted to commence work on the 
job, which they did on October 28. 
On that day one of Rippy’s employ- 
ees fell from a scaffold and was 
killed. The insurance company 
represented by Easterby denied lia- 
bility, as it developed that the em- 
ployee of Easterby with whom Miss 
Malone had talked was a telephone 
girl who had neither authority to 
accept an application nor to issue a 
temporary binder. 

In an action by the widow of the 
deceased employee it was held by the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 
Sachse v. Harris, (1947) 52 A. 2d 
375, that the insurance company 
which Easterby represented as local 
agent was liable for the death claim. 

It will be assumed that an insur- 
ance company, in appointing a local 
agent, contemplates that authority 
to assume risks in its behalf in the 
regular course of business will be 
shared by employees in his office, and 
the acts of such employees are as 
binding on the insurer as if done by 
the agent himself. 

Generally, one dealing with an in- 
surance agency in the ordinary 
course, need not concern himself 
with the extent of the authority of 
an employee in the agency who un- 
dertakes to act on behalf of the 
agent. The apparent authority with 
which such employee is clothed by 
the agent renders the agent and his 
principal liable regardless of the 
actual limits of the authority of the 
employee. Under the foregoing 
rules, the temporary binder agreed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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More than ever, the ac- 
cent is on service. Today's 
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tuned to longer range 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


to by the employee of Easterby, al- 
though only a telephone operator, 
was held to be the obligation of the 
company represented by Easterby as 
local agent. 


Automobile Liability Insurance— 
Contradictory Statements by Insured 
with Respect to the Facts of an Acci- 
dent Constitute a Violation of the 

Cooperation Clause 


The plaintiff, a sister of the in- 
sured, recovered a judgment against 
the insured for injuries while riding 
as a guest in an automobile owned 
and operated by the insured. The 
plaintiff sought to collect the judg- 
ment from the liability insurer of 
her sister. The insurer refused to 
pay because of the violation by the 
insured of the cooperation clause of 
the policy. The claim of failure to 
cooperate was based upon the fact 
that the insured in a statement to 
an adjuster shortly after the acci- 
dent more or less exonerated herself 
of any wrongful conduct. At the 
trial, however, the insured in her 
testimony repudiated material por- 
tions of her statement and corrobo- 
rated the plaintiff in a substantially 
different version of the accident 
which tended to establish liability on 
the part of the insured. 


As the insurer had defended the 
action under a reservation of the 
right to disclaim, it was held in 
Salonen v. Paanenen, (1947, Mass.) 
71 N. E. 2nd 227, that the insured 
had breached the cooperation clause 
and the insurer was thereby relieved 
of liability. Because of their contra- 
dictory nature, either the statement 
given to the adjuster or the testi- 
mony given at the trial was false, 
both could not be true. The inten- 
tional furnishing of false informa- 
tion of a material nature either be- 


fore or at the trial constitutes a 
clear breach of the cooperation 
clause. 
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COMPENSATION RATES 


HE Minnesota Compensation 

Rating’ Bureau has been granted 
a rate increase of 3.1%, on all out. 
standing new and renewal business 
effective July 1. 
4.7% was requested by the Bureay 
to take care of increased benefits 
provided by the 1947 law amend- 
ments. 


An increase of 


The New York State Insurance 
Department has disapproved two 
filings of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York 
requesting a +% increase in work- 
men’s compensation rates. In a cir- 
cular letter to members and subscrib- 
ers of the rating board Mr. Henry 
D. Sayer, general manager, stated 
that the rates and rating values that 
were approved and became effective 
July 1, 1946 will continue in effect 
except as to those classifications as 
to which changes have been an- 
nounced by bulletin since that date. 


The Washington state monopolis- 
tic workmen’s compensation act has 
been broadened to cover all persons 
engaged in supplying direct services 
in connection with the furnishing of 
sleeping or living accommodations 
in hotels according to an interpreta- 
tion of the law by Simon Wampold, 
Jr., Supervisor of Industrial Insur- 
ance, based upon an opinion rend- 
ered by the State Attorney-General. 


COMPENSATION RATES 
REDUCED 


Commissioner of Banking 

and Insurance of New Jersey 
approved a 5.5% reduction in the 
collectible level of the workmen's 
compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility insurance rates for that state, 
effective on new and renewal busi- 
ness dating July 1, 1947. The fol- 
lowing exceptions were made: Per 
capita rates applying to the coverage 
of both inservants and outservants 
in connection with private resi- 
dences ; the rates for employers’ lia- 
bility insurance against negligence 
claims for injury by disease; the 
specific rate elements applicable in 
connection with compensable silicosis 
and asbestosis; the rates for vessel 
coverage. 


HE 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 





FOR SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


"I CAN’T afford to carry burglary 

and robbery coverage because of 
the excessive cost” is a statement 
sometimes heard. 

When this happens, an alert in- 
surance agent will immediately call 
the prospect’s attention to the store- 
keeper’s burglary and robbery pol- 
icy. Here is a policy that affords 
protection for seven separate haz- 
ards, and yet the cost is negligible. 

We all agree that the storekeepers’ 
policy will not meet the requirements 
of all prospects. However, it is just 
the policy for the small business man 
who is now uninsured, or feels that 
his present premium cost is too high. 
—Awmerican Surety Co. Bulletin. 


COVER SCHOOL BUSES 


HE chances are that your school 

board, and those in neighboring 
communities, are considering, for 
the coming school year, contracts for 
transporting children back and forth 
to school. These contracts are usu- 
ally given to independent bus oper- 
ators, who own from one to five or 
six buses. Insurance is usually car- 
ried and paid for by the contractor- 
operator, although it is just as neces- 
sary and always carried, when the 
school system owns its vehicles. 

Some boards, and many contract- 
operators do not know that a special 
form of liability insurance is avail- 
able for this type of risk. Even 
though the claims from one accident 
can be very great, the experience 
has been good, and so the rates are 
very low for school bus liability 
coverage. The  contract-operator 
may not know that by reserving cer- 
tain buses for his school service, he 
can save many hundreds of dollars 
a year. Don’t overlook school bus 
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medical payments, which are also 
very reasonable in price, and can 
make friends for the school board 
and the bus operator. 

If you don’t happen to know any- 
one on the school board who can tell 
you who owns the school buses, call 
the board’s secretary, or ask the 
owners of a couple of the large stor- 
age garages. When you're familiar 
with the coverage, look up the con- 
tractor—or all those now bidding 
for the contract—and explain the 
many special values of this special 
form. But do it now, because the 
insurance must be arranged for be- 
fore school opens.—Security Group. 


A GOOD "CLOSER" 


HEN you have reached a cli- 

mactic point in your negotia- 
tions with a prospect for business 
interruption insurance and feel that 
just one more feature of the cover- 
age is needed for a “closer,’’ try the 
interruption by civil authority clause. 
This condition in the business in- 
terruption form brings the coverage 
into claim territory when civil au- 
thorities order evacuation of prem- 
ises endangered by fire in the 
neighborhood. The clause reads 
substantially as follows: 


This Company shall be liable for actual 
loss sustained, as covered hereunder, dur- 
ing the period of time, not exceeding two 
weeks after date of loss, while access to 
the premises described is prohibited by 
order of civil authority, but only when 
such order is given as direct result of fire 
in the vicinity of said premises. 

Evacuation is frequently ordered 
by civil authorities especially in 
business areas, and while the dura- 
tion of the order may be only a 
short period, even a day’s loss runs 
into considerable money for a going 
business establishment.—The Hart- 
ford Agent 


SHOW A PROFIT 


UPPOSE you handle 500 new 

and renewal policies annually, 
and your overhead—rent, stenog- 
raphic help, telephone and postage— 
amounts to $4,000 a year. Your 
overhead cost per policy is $8. If 
the commission earned on any pol- 
icy is less than $8, it is not paying 
its share of overhead. 

If the premium is not enough to 
cover the overhead and show a 
profit, examine it carefully to see 
what can be done to make it a profit 
producer. 

If it’s an automobile B. I. and 
P. D. for standard limits, build up 
the premium by increasing the lim- 
its and adding medical payments. 

If it’s a $1,000 residence and out- 
side theft, increase the amount—if 
the policyholder needs it. Also sug- 
gest that he can save money by 
buying it for three years. Combin- 
ing it with comprehensive personal 
liability insurance will also rate the 
policy up. 

If it’s a fire policy covering house- 
hold possessions, try to increase the 
amount to cover the increased value 
of the possessions, and suggest ex- 
tended coverage and additional liv- 
ing expense insurance. The same 
applies to a dwelling policy. 

There are limitless opportunities 
to increase coverage, and your as- 
sureds—for the most part—have the 
money.—Cravens Dargen Review. 


EVERYONE IS BUSY 


EVER ask a man if he is busy. 

He should be if he isn’t. You get 
to first base faster if you approach 
him on the basis that, since he is a 
busy man, you can help him by tak- 
ing some of the load off his should- 
ers.—Western Surety. 
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Madama has been 


Aetna: Edward A. 
appointed special agent for the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company and the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company in Ohio. He will 
assist Charles Lamb, state agent. 


x *k * 


America Fore: Carleton LD). Smith has 
succeeded Herbert H. Plummer, retired, 
as state agent in eastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island for the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company. Mr. Smith is also 
state agent of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company. 


xk * 


American Casualty: W. E. Hunt has 
been made a member of the home office 
underwriting staff. 


* & & 


American Insurance Group: /Jarry G. 
Rulon has been made manager of the 
loss department for the group’s fire com- 
panies at the Philadelphia office. 

Due to the retirement of Leon McGil- 
ton, special agent Macon Crocker has been 
placed in charge of the central and eastern 
Tennessee territory and special agent K. 
T. Crawford has assumed supervision of 
the western Tennessee territory. 

Walter H. Travis has been appointed 
special agent in the Louisiana territory. 
He will be associated with special agent 
Fred H. Adams. 

George K. Konz, formerly assistant 
advertising and sales manager of National 
Union Radio Corporation, has joined 
the public relations department, associated 
with John N. Cosgrove, director. 


x kk 


American International Undrs.: Louis 
A. Pratt has been appointed casualty 
brokerage manager. 


= ® ® 


Appleton & Cox: A branch office has 
been established in the Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Charles W. Barclay, state agent, will be 
in charge of the new office. 


TT =F & 
Atlantic Companies: John H. Roberts 
has been appointed marine manager and 


William A. Daily fire manager of the 
Houston office of Atlantic Mutual and 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Centennial Insurance Companies. The 
Houston office is managed by David A. 
Floreen and has jurisdiction over Texas 
and Louisiana. 


xk * 


Bituminous Casualty: Harry J. Cosad 
has been made superintendent of agents, 
his office being in the company’s home 
office in Rock Island, Illinois. 


x * * 


Casualty Association: Fred G. Cap- 
petta has been appointed supervisor of the 
new Chicago Plate Glass Service Bureau 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies to assist R. C. Chapman, 
special agent in charge of the Claims 
Bureau’s Chicago field office and the plate 
glass service bureau. The new Chicago 
Plate Glass Service Bureau was estab- 
lished by the Association the first week in 
July in answer to a long felt need for a 
central organization to handle plate glass 
surveys, inspections and loss reports. Its 
operation will be similar to that of the 
New York Plate Glass Service Bureau. 


x kk 


Combined Mutual Casualty: George 
H. Cummings has been made superin- 
tendent of agencies of the newly formed 
disability department. 


x * * 


Corroon & Reynolds: Joseph H. Beter 
has been appointed special agent in Louisi- 
ana and assistant to state agent L. P. 
Ducournau. 


= = & 


Cravens-Dargan: Jol Vogler has been 
appointed manager of the Lloyd’s and 
inland marine departments at Los An- 
geles. 


x * * 


Dearborn National Group: A new 
office has been opened in the Beggs 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, to service all 
business in the state of Ohio. It will be 
under the management of John B. Tetlow 
with Mrs. Rosalie Dorn as office manager. 


x kk 


Durham & Bates: C. H. Tisdale has been 
made office executive of this Portland, 
Oregon, general insurance agency. 







Excelsior: David WW. Hosmer has been 
appointed head of the underwriting de- 
partment, succeeding Philip J. Koch, who 
retired from that position two months 
ago after having been head of the depart- 
ment for nearly 22 years. Mr. Hosmer 
is the son of Robert C. Hosmer, Sr., 
former president of the Excelsior and a 
member of its board of directors. The 
Hosmer family for several generations 
has been well known in the insurance 
business. 


x * * 


Fidelity & Guaranty: Neil Norris has 
been made special agent in Texas under 
the supervision of state agent J. Charles 
Pearson. 


xk * 


General Adjustment Bureau: A new 
branch office, serving northern Virginia, 
has been opened in the Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, Win- 
chester, Virginia. H. E. Howard is ad- 
juster-in-charge. 

Glenn T. Herndon has been appointed 
branch manager in Waco, Texas. The 
adjusting staff in Waco will include S. 
J. Dillard, C. A. Hutto, H. J. Layne and 
C. F. Achenbach. 


xk 


Glens Falls Group: The following pro- 
motions have been made in the Pacific 
Coast department: Ray L. Shuster, for- 
mer fire special agent, has been advanced 
to superintendent of agents for the fire 
company in northern California and is 
succeeded by Robert E. Watkins and 
George Parrish, Jr., both of whom were 
former assistants to Mr. Shuster in the 
north California field. J. Hudson Morgan, 
who has had the title of special repre- 
sentative, has been advanced to superin- 
tendent of casualty production for north- 
ern California and Wilfred N. Pregill has 
been appointed special agent for the in- 
demnity company in Los Angeles and 
adjacent territory. 


x kk 


Grain Dealers: D. Clay Cook of Buffalo, 


New York, has been named western man- 
ager to direct operations in all states 
west of the Mississippi. He succeeds 
A. N. Faupell, manager since 1942, who 
has resigned the position because of ill 
health, but will remain with the company 
as Arizona-California representative. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Great American Group: The Wash- 
ington service office of this group has 
been moved to 520 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. William B. Rags- 
dale is the manager in charge. 


x * * 


Hartford Fire: The following changes 
have been made in the southern California 
department office: Halter S. Mace has 
been named superintendent of the fire and 
inland marine claims department; Mary 
Fitzgerald, who has been supervising fire 
claims, has been appointed chief claims 
clerk and will be Mr. Mace’s assistant ; 
J. Clay Kelley has been appointed special 
agent and will cover the field traveled by 
Mr. Mace; John F. Peters has been ap- 
pointed special agent and will cover the 
field previously handled by Glen L. Camp, 
who is now associate resident manager. 


= & & 


Hawkeye Casualty: A Chicago branch 
office has been opened at 120 South 
La Salle Street with Fred W. Strouse 
as manager. 

xk * 


Home Fleet: Joseph I’. Berlenbach, for- 
merly superv isor, has been appointed man- 
ager of the metropolitan and suburban 
loss department. 

Robert S. Aitken has been made state 
agent in Montana, while Larry Diringer, 
formerly manager of the Montana field, 
has been transferred to the Pacific and 
Foreign division of the Home Insurance 
Company. 

xk * 


North America Companies: A new 
service office has been opened at 624 
Gravier Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
to service Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Thomas F. McMahon, formerly assistant 
manager in Cincinnati, is in charge. 

Thomas McChesney Torrey has been 
made assistant manager of the New York 
office of the Insurance Company of North 
America. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is ho 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Cerpets. 
Linens. 


Leces. 


Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 
Choirs. 
Drepes. 
Brocedes. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Etc. 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended Nat'l. Museu Pr Fire 
Co's., and aaieohers — a 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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Kansas City Fire & Marine: O’Kourke 
& Royer, Inc., 740 Gas & Electric Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colorado, have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the states of 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming. 


x *k * 


Kemper Group: Vance C. Smith has 
been appointed treasurer of James S. 
Kemper & Company. B. C. Dahimann 
succeeds Mr. Smith as manager of the 
Toronto office of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company. 

M. F. Thunack has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company and_ the 
American Motorists Insurance Company. 
W. J. Hindman was recently elected 
assistant secretary of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company. Mr. Hindman 
is personnel manager in the home office of 
the group. J. T. Jennings was appointed 
assistant secretary of the American Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company. 


x k * 
Lyle Adjustment Co.: O. ’. Maddox 
has joined the staff of this Phoenix, 


Arizona, company. Mr. Maddox was for- 
merly in charge of the claims department 
of the Philadelphia office of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company. 


x k * 
Marsh & McLennan: 7. WW. Bailey, 
John Holbrook, Irvin E. Houck, Albert 


A. Morey and Walter Smith have been 
elected vice presidents of this brokerage 
firm. Messrs. Bailey, Holbrook and Smith 
are of the New York office, while Messrs. 
Houck and Morey are from the firm’s 
office in Chicago. 


x kk 


Maryland Casualty: Holger Jensen, 
founder of the engineering division and 
for 34 years its directing head, retired 
from active duty on July after 41 
years of service. He is succeeded by 
T. B. McMath, who will have the title 
of director of the boiler and accident 
prevention division, assuming full re- 
sponsibility for all boiler inspection and 
underwriting operations and_ accident 
prevention work of the company. 
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National Fire Group: 2. E. Humphrey, 


inland marine special agent, has beep 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the inland marine department of the 
group’s western department in Chicago, 
John K. Rippetoe has been appointed 
special agent for the group in Kansas 


x *k * 


North British Group: Charles M. Mills 
has been appointed state agent in Ne. 
braska to succeed J. R. McLaughlin, who 
has retired. Arthur E. Triemer has been 
appointed special agent in Louisiana. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Gordon EF. 
Marshall has been appointed special agent 
in eastern Washington to work out of 
Spokane with R. L. Christian. 


xk * 


Pearl-American Group: ©. ©. Meyer, 
Jr., state agent for the group in western 
New York with headquarters at Buffalo, 
has been promoted to chief fire under- 
writer of the eastern department and will 
shortly take up his duties at the home 
office. 
x *k* * 


Phoenix-London Group: Munro English 
has retired as Pacific Coast manager of 
the group. He is succeeded by Jack 
Sheppard, formerly associate manager, 
while R. Allen Hickman, formerly as- 
sistant manager, has been promoted to 
associate manager. Winfield K. Chetwood 
has retired as Los Angeles manager and is 
succeeded by Raymond E. Needham. 

Leo W. Regan, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent in the bonding department 
in the New England territory. 


x* * 


Providence Wash.-Anchor: Frank S. 
Burrows has been made marine special 
agent operating in the Boston office ter- 
ritory. Stephen C. Jones, one of the com- 
panies’ special agents servicing the state 
of Rhode Island, will be shifted to 
Charleston as special agent supervising 
the companies’ affairs for the entire state 
of West Virginia. 


, a a 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Leo J. McGinn 


has been appointed state agent in Arizona. 


x kk 


Security Group: Robert L. Neville has 
been appointed marine special agent for 
southern California. 


xk 


E. C. Thrall Agency: Frank E. Moberg, 
formerly secretary-treasurer of the Stuy- 
vesant Insurance Company, has joined this 
Coral Gables, Florida, general agency to 
supervise the agents. 


xx 
Woodman Accident Group: Donald 
R. Hodder, former Director of Insurance 


of Nebraska, has been elected assistant 
secretary of this group. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 





A. B. KNOWLES & CO. 


(INC.) 
PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGENTS 


ee Marine—Fire 


JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
Insurance of Every Description 
876 1946 
4 BROAD STREET 


CANADA—Continued 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


oa & Service Depts. 











SAN FRANCISCO 4 CALIF, on John St., Montreal 
Seattle Los Angeles New York Portland Los Angeles ie ‘Renal Tank Bldg. Toronto 
MONTANA 





REINSURANCE INTERMEDIARIES 
SURPLUS LINE BROKERS 
REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
DK. MacDONALD & CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 


CLARK, Manager 
San Francisco 








56 Sansome Sinoes 


H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 





— Howard J.M. Williams J. & h- =p 
D. Oliver Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & te. 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











NEW YORK 





SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 








Hoey, Etuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waritinc Aut Ciasses or INSURANCE 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 











San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California Loca, anp Country WIpDE 
COLORADO 
TELE! NE 
REED & co. THE WH Ttekell 39660 REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
"o ; WRIGHT LIMITED 


DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 











New york 7,n.¥. AGENCY, Inc. 


METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 
MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 








SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











FLORIDA 


OREGON 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 











BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
3rd Floor Yeon Bidg. 
Portland Oregon 


Oregon's Largest Sout Agent Servi 
Oregon Agents for 47 Years. ’ 7 








REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 
Established 1872 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 











KENTUCKY UTAH 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
UNDERWRITERS General Agents eee 


410 Speed Building—tLouisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 











Uteh, Idaho, Montana, Nevade 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








INSURANCE BROKERS 


Board of Trade Bidg. Montreal 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & eens, LTD. 
‘Lon ion, land. 











MASSACHUSETTS CANADA 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
FAIRFIELD & ELLIS ‘UIMITED A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
— JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 

REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 











Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
ssociate Offices 
Fairfield & Ellis 
60 = St. Boston 
79 John New York 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Cenede 
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BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY: 


1. Illustrates and lists all recognized products related to safety 

2. Describes the hazard and “remedy” through proper equipment 
selection 

3. Lists manufacturers by name and address 

4. Provides nationwide list of dealers and distributors 


THE SAFETY HANDBOOK FOR: 


Safety Directors 
Key Plant Executives 
Purchasing Agents 
Supervisors 


1948 EDITION 


Best's greatly expanded 1948 Edition is in preparation; contains 
a wealth of new products, more detailed, specific-hazard break- 
down in equipment categories, new illustrations, new safe work 
procedures and many additional manufacturer listings 


Plant Foremen 

Insurance Engineers 
Insurance Agents 

Industrial Medical Personnel 


LIMITED EDITION 
Reserve your copy of the 1948 Edition now. Only $5.00 


authentic, 
one-volume encyclopedia of all known 
SAFETY, FIRST AID, HYGIENE and 
FIRE PROTECTIVE products 


illustrated complete-in- 


BEST'S SAFETY DIRECTORY 


It tells you: 


@ WHAT TO USE 
WHEN TO USE IT 
HOW TO USE IT 
WHERE TO GET IT 


For help on problems of: 


EYE PROTECTION 
WASHROOM SANITATION 
PERSONAL PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


HYGIENE 
DUST CONTROL 
FIRE PROTECTION 





Vii loan a ae emt oh 5 mp Soe 

Sipe cent m sn 
Seeks eee 
Rea cke Sheena tarers 
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Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street | New York 7, N.Y. 
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GLANTS 


from other Fields 





DYNAMIC SALESMANSHIP 


HE salesman’s objective should 
be to make each and every one 
of his conform to the 
premise here decreed. Therefore, 
he must concentrate upon the ren- 
dering of a thoroughly constructive 
respect 


sales 


service in which his self 
supersedes his desire for gain and 
thus predominates over the act .of 
selling. Some salesmen are born 
with this mental attitude; others 
must acquire it. Few have it, be- 
cause only those who are deserving 
can ever become its possessor. When 
once a person attains it, he becomes 
endowed with a certain power. This 
power is in turn the fact that he be- 
comes the recipient of the good will 
and trust of the majority of persons 
with whom he comes into personal 
contact. The reason for this is that 
others become instinctively aware 
that he has right intentions. They 
sense and feel it. The acutely sensi- 
tive processes by which beings, both 
human and animal, can detect good 
will is one of nature’s phenomena. 
No salesman comes into the power 
of good will unless rightfully en- 
titled. 


It is one thing to embark upon a 
sales career and still another matter 
to master-it. Too often the embryo 
salesman fails because he hasn't 
learned the first and most important 
problem which confronts him when 
he comes face to face with the pros- 
pect. In fact, it is more than a 
problem. It is a battle which he must 
wage with the predominate thought 
in the prospect’s mind, which is his 
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A proper sales transaction consists of 
something completely worthy of sale 
which through the intelligent efforts of 
a salesman equally worthy of its repre- 
sentation has been purchased by some- 
one who can benefit fully by its posses- 
sion. 











sense of self-preservation. It is 
nature's defense mechanism and its 
basis is fear. The salesman must 
neutralize it. 

This means removing the fear and 
substituting purchasing desire. And 
this is done by proving to the pros- 
pect that the thing for sale will 
not jeopardize his well-being, but 
will enhance it. Every thought, word 
and action must be directed toward 
this purpose. The prospect must 
be discreetly bombarded with posi- 
tive proof. Even salesmen possess- 
ing the power of good will must 
follow this dictum because only the 
truth which has been firmly im- 
pressed upon the prospect’s mind 
can thoroughly eradicate his fear. 


Percentage 


Successful salemanship has an 
element of percentage involved. The 
failure to understand and properly 
contend with it has been the nemesis 
of many promising sales careers. It 
is a percentage similar in several 
respects to that contained in playing 
a game of poker. One has to make 
the best of each hand which fate 
deals him. No matter how skillful 


the player, he cannot always win. 
Neither can a salesman, regardless 
of how experienced and well trained, 
sell every prospect whom he con- 
tacts. It isn’t “in the cards.” The 
accomplished salesman understands 
this, governs himself accordingly, 
and takes the situation in his stride. 
And that, too, is what the sales 
novice must learn to do. It’s a “must 
do.” Seldom is the learning easy or 
pleasant. There are rebuffs, embar- 
rassments and disappointments. Fig- 
uratively speaking, the would-be 
salesman is much in the same posi- 
tion as the unlucky beginner at cards. 
Most of his hands are poor. And 
he messes up those which are good 
or fair. ‘Nevertheless, he must stick 
it out and fight it through until he 
grasps the “game.” If he doesn’t, he 
is finished before he is hardly 
started. He should sustain his mo- 
rale by realizing that even though he 
suffers a dozen or more consecutive 
repulses by intolerant, unreasonable, 
or disagreeable persons, that for 
each one of them there are await- 
ing him hundreds of receptions by 
tolerant, reasonable and agreeable 
prospects. The percentage is in his 
favor because the great majority of 
American people possess fairness, 
common sense, and sportsmanship. 
His sales field is not only fertile, but 
unlimited. Thus, if he will but in- 
telligently persist in cultivating it, 
the law of averages will compensate 
him in due time. 

Most sales novices complain that 
CLOSING the prospect is what 
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stumps them. Too many of them 
commence their careers with the 
idea that there is some semi-hypnotic 
trick to it. They crave to become 
possessors of that apparently elusive 
and mysterious art of the successful 
closer. There is little doubt in their 
minds that once it is theirs, from 
thence on their lives will be a bed of 
beautiful greenbacks. They have a 
common plaint: “I can get the pros- 
pect’s attention, but I can’t make 
the ‘close.’’”’ They are like the un- 
happy fellow learning to play the 
trumpet who complained, “I blow 
so sweetly, but such sour sounds 
come out.” And like him, their 
trouble is in the beginning. 

One has to start right if he is to 
finish right. Furthermore, the 
“start” and the “finish” must be 
bridged by a sound sales structure. 
The prospect knows and is awaiting 
the salesman’s next move. What 
does the prospect know? He knows 
that the salesman is right; that the 
thing he has for sale is right, and 
that the entire sales situation is 
right. Actually, he has already been 
sold because he has mentally closed 
himself. Why? Because his own 


reasoning has induced him into sell- 
ing himself on the basis of informa- 
tion imparted to him by the sales- 
man. No person can escape from his 
own reasoning. When it tells one’s 
self, “buy,” then it has to be done. 

When the salesman gets the pros- 
pect to this point, about 90% of the 
closing has already been accom- 
plished. The approximate 10% re- 
maining amounts to little more than 
a restrained, carefully timed, and 
dignified formality. It is comparable 
to shooting a gun at a target. The 
sales trigger must be pulled at ex- 
actly the right time, which is im- 
mediately upon the salesman’s reali- 
zation that the prospect has sold 
himself. This trigger pulling can 
be initiated by asking the prospect 
one Or more questions, the number 
and nature of which depend upon 
the particular circumstances. Some 
of these questions might be: What 
arrangements for payments will be 
most convenient? What color is pre- 
ferred? What model? Type? Size? 
When shall delivery be made? 
Where? Is an alteration desired? 
Change? Adjustment? Is _ one 
enough? Will ten gross be too many? 
etc. Always this questioning must 
be confined to the situation covering 


the thing for sale. For instance 
questions regarding tangibles woul 
naturally be quite different frog, 
those on intangibles. Likewise, logo. 
motives as compared to hairpins, 
The salesman subtly implies 
through his questions that he is yp. 
der the impression that the prospeet 
has decided to buy of his own free 
will and through his own reasoning, 
and that it is the logical and intel. 
ligent thing to do. Questions should 
be asked in a gentle, matter-of-fact 
manner, so that the prospect has not 
the slightest cause to become resent. 
ful or obstinate. Only one key ques- 
tion need be asked in most cases to 
pass the next move to the prospect, 
Result : The salesman is in the proe- 
ess of closing. Remember: There 
is little use in pulling the trigger for 
the “close” unless accurate aim has 
first been taken; and this means 
proper sales foundation. And this in 
turn is about 90% of closing. Many 
sales can be made with just this 
90%, but when it is combined with 
the 10%, it makes for a 100% 
“close.” That is all there is toa 
simple “close” of the average pros- 
pect. 
” From the pamphlet, ‘‘A Psychological Design 


for Dynamic Salesmanship,’’ published by the 
Commercial Representation System, Inc. 
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(Revises A. & H. Policies) éonnee Apr. 101 
Guardian Indemnity, Springfield 

REE DEMOED sc cccccccccceeses Feb. 37 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

(COPTER TREFERSR) cccccccscccceses Jan. 41 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 

(See Industrial Insurance) ...... Feb. 37 
Hanover Fire Group, New York 

arr July 61 


Harford Mutual, Bel Air 


COO TEUCUE FIRE) cccccscccsscvee: July @ 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Stevens Point 
(Examined) .....c.cccccesccccces pr. 192 
Harleysville Mut. Cas., Harleysville 
Examined)  ..ccccccccccccccccees Apr. 1@ 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Harttor 
CPPOMIUM VOEEMS) ccccccccccsesce Feb. 37 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Announces Dividend) ............ Jan. 49 
(New Vice President) ............4 Apr. 10 
Health Insurance Plan, New York 
CREME) 6d0:60:00006008¢6600000806 May 4 
Highway, Insurance, oon 
MOG) 2 cccccescccccccccccce Apr. 1 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, "Salem 
ddition to Staff) .............. Jan. 42 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Examined) ...... geecereeseenned Jan. 42 
(Kurth Retires) ......... seceees A. 102 
(Record Volume) ...........-00++/ 102 
(By-Laws and Staff Changes) ‘ _ 42 
Hospital Service, Chicago 
(See Central Illinois) .......... a. - 
. ... aera rrr 
Sateen Mohawk Mutual Casualty, rae 
(HEOESOT BROEOVEE) ..ccccoseccocs May 
T0°NS Ling & Suoupanes, Pocatello 
eeccee June 101 


“Peoria 


wy B+ med) 
mincn futual Casuaity, Jen 
n, 4 
Ss ringfield 


(Examined) 
Illinois National Casualty, 


heen = A Ruling Rendered) ..Mar, 110 
Improved Risk ———, gl Y 

(Changes in Members ~ 4 Sbencves b. 37 
Indemnity Insurance, Phi adelphia 

| ear rr te. pr. 103 
Industrial Insurance, “New York 

(New Fleet Formed) ........ Feb, 37 
Inland Empire Casualty, Boise 

(New Reciprocal) ........cssesseed ay 43 
Inland Empire Insurance, Boise 

CROW CORO) cccsnsicceaseensss Aug. 59 
Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 

(Solicits Reinsurance) ............ Jan. 48 

COW TRPOEIEE)  ccccccsccese osceee Jen. 43 

(T. Leaming Smith “Retires) a0eeee ‘eb. 38 

(New Aircraft Hull Rat. Plan)..Apr. 103 

errr May 4 

(Stall Promotions) ...ccccccccces May 4 

(New Farm Forms) .............June 10 

(Latin American Expansion) ....Aug. @ 
Insurers Indemnity, Tulsa 

TS =a July 61 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 

(Reduces Dividend Rates) ....... Aug. 60 


International Indemnity, St. Louis 


See MIND cccnasoacsccehece g. ® 
Inter-Ocean aogeliy, Cincinnati 
Adopts New Title) ...........0.. Jan. 43 
—_ er Group, Chics ~ a 
Allen Joins Organization) ...... Apr. 104 
Kentuck & Louisville Motuai, Louisville 
CUE 0.4.00405900.060e0000%2 Apr. 


Keystone Indemnity Exchange, Pisiindetpha 
(Refund to Policyholders) ....... Au 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsbur. yy 
GME OF WUOMMEEE) ..6.cccsccccocss uly 
Lititz Mutual, Lititz 
(Dividend and Deviation 
ED 06 0.6-6:555.50004500850000 July 62 


Liverpool & nem eg & Globe, iavernes 


(Annual Report) ..... pathbawe --. Aug 
Lloyds Alliance, Austin 

ere oswensxen May 4 
Lloyd’s, London 

(Officials Chosen for 1947) ........ Jan. 43 

(Duncan Deceased) ...........0:: uly 62 
London Assurance, London 

(75th Anniversary) ptr’ enn’ Mar. 111 


London & Provincial. London 


(U. S. Operations Discontinued) ..Feb. 38 

san Fras A Group, Newark 

(Staff promotions) ............. . Feb. 39 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Kemper Group Changes) ........Jan. 4 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... . 4 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, Mansfield 

(DEVIGeRE CRARBE) oo00ccccccccce ug. 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Advancements) ..Jan, 4 
Marathon Insurance, Dallas 

(New Company) ........ peiceneee Aug. 62 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(Writings at Record High) ......Mar. 111 

CROSOr, FROME) ccccccccesce Mar. 111 

(Declares Dividend) :........... June 101 
Maryland Hospital ervice, Baltimore 

(See Associated Hospital) ........ May 38 
Massachusetts 7 Boston 

(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 111 
Medical Surgical Service, Yakima 

WEEE, ésbuctecsiccavesacians June 102 
Merchants & Farmers Mutual, St. Paul 

(Rehabilitator Appointed) ........ Feb. 39 
Merchants Mutual ne Buffalo 

CED nssahancussssseessceed Mar. 112 

(Resumes Dividends) ............. July 62 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 

(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) ....Aug. 64 


Michigan Surety, Lansing 
(New President) ..............+..May 45 
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Mid-Western Indemnity, Cleveland 


(New Company) .........--..+++4 Apr. 104 

nesota Medical Service, St. Paul 7 
Mito Incorporate) ........ .-++ee--Apr. 105 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis a 

(Zelle, New | ee May 45 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston si 
~ (Pease Promoted) ........... aise May 45 
Mutual Co. Association, Washington 
TUIMBOONVOR) — cccccesccsesee anes Jan. 44 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air 

(New Title) ..+:..ssecseeseseesess July 62 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles _ 
“(No Special Premiums) ..........May 45 
National Farm Mutual, Red Wing 

(Adopts New Title) ............ Mar. 112 
National Liberty, New York e 

(Staff Advancements) ........../ Apr. 105 
National Reinsurance, New York “ 

(See Reinsurance Corp. neeiaunn Apr. 107 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Proposes Recapitalization) ...... July 63 
New England Casualty, Springfield 

(Increases Capital) ...........4.. Jan. 45 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 

(Dividend Change) ............../ Apr. 105 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ..... May 46 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ..... May 46 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 

(Minters CAMAGR)  .ccccccccccccccced Aug. 63 
North British & Mercantile, London 

(Canadian Manager Retires) ...... Feb. 40 

(Shallcross Deceased) ............May 46 


Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 


(New. Directors) . ies. 105 











(Staff Changes) .......... ...-Apr. 105 
Northeastern New York Medical, Albany 

GEMIREOR) cicccccvccccsccccccoccocmny 
Northern Casualty, Des Moines 

(See Northern Mutual) ............ May 46 
Northern Mutual Bonding, Des Moines 

(Mew TIC) ..ccccccccccccccccee may 446 
North Star Reinsurance, New York 

(Addition to Staff) ................ an. 45 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 

(Record Volume) ..............-Mar. 112 
Ohio age! Hamilton 

(Stock Dividend) ...... daisesusae June 102 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... July 63 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 

(See Boston Insurance) ........../ Aug. 53 
Old North State, Greenville 

Se SNOMT) cocccccccccceses Mar. 113 
Pacific coy meee Los Angeles 

ENE CMNUNED cercsdcevesececes uly 63 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 

(Declares Extra Dividend) ...... Jan. 45 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 

(Pays Benefit Restoration) ......Aug. 62 
Pennsylvania Accident & Health, Phila. 

CO eae ‘eb. 40 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 

(Elects New Officers) .......... an. 45 

(See American Health) .......... Feb. 33 

(Change in Control) ............ Feb. 40 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Casualty, Phila. 

(Approves Extra Dividend) ...... Jan. 46 
Petersburg Insurance, Petersburg 

(Company Revived) ...........+: ‘eb. 40 
Potomac Insurance, Washington 

CReeeenee 80 BIRR) ..cccccccccses eb. 41 

(Authorized Capital and Powers 

— PRR y 63 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 

(Discontinues Dividend) .......... an. 46 

(To Amend Charter) .............. Jan. 46 

(Rating Withdrawn) ............. Feb. 41 

(Stockholders Meet) ............ Feb. 42 

(Promised Additional Funds) Mar. 113 

(Dull New President) .......... pr. 

(Merger & Refinancing Approved) .May 46 

Merger Completed) ...........June 102 

(Granted Full Membership) ..... Aug. 62 
Preferred Casualty, Seattle 

(New Reciprocal) .............00+ May 47 
Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 

(Revising Capital Structure) ....June 102 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 


coccce-- OD, 42 


(Insurance for Abstainers) 
(Licensed ...June 102 


Protective Indemnity, New York 
(Rating Withdrawn) 


(Dull New President) ........../ Apr 106 

Protective Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 
"erp ery May 47 
re cas a dal ats July 64 
Providence Washington Indem., Fees 
MACPERR ESC OR ees 4140808 une 102 

Providence Washington, Providence 

I. Commissioner Joins Staff Feb. 42 
(Plans ane fay 48 
(Addition to Staff) ............... July 64 


COMPETITION 





pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Public Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 


PEE tocacudacandsesoceses ed Aug. 63 
Public National, Miami Beach 

(Resources Enlarged) ............ Feb. 43 

(Business to be Expanded) ...... Feb. 43 


Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls _ ’ 
(Reinsurance Contract Terminating) 


Jan. 46 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Germain Resigns) .............+4 Apr. 107 
(New Director) .................-Apr. 107 
Republic Indemnity, Tucson 
(Proposed Stock Issue) .......... May 48 
Reserve Insurance Chicago 
CED ‘Gicvevestcoressessscui, Bae 





(To Increase Capital) . 63 
Rhode Island Insurance, 

(Opens Cuban Office) 
Royal Insurance, Liverpool 


Providence 
Jan. 46 


(Annual Report) .................-Aug. 63 
Rural Fire, Dallas 

(See Farmers Cooperative) ...... Mar. 109 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 

(See Farm Bureau Mutual) ......Apr. 100 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 114 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 

i ne tstaccnsececwesnes May 48 

(Mid-Year Returns) .............4 Aug. 64 
Seaboard Surety, New York 

CH ED <eevcccscccsceness Feb. 43 


Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Revises Accident & Health iinet) : 
‘eb 


Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Official Staff Changes) ..........Aug. 65 

Sequoia Insurance, San Francisco 
CED dcnddacecseessscecaes nh 
Shawnee Casualty Insurance, Columbus 
r 


Cee SIND occ swsscecwesscond 65 
Shelby Mutual Casualty, Shelby 

(Elects New President) ........ June 103 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 

(Capital Increase) ...... seheneen June 103 
Southern Canada, Toronto 

(In Process of Organization) ....July 64 
Southwest Casualty, Fayetteville 
CH COREG) oc cccccccceseces Mar. 114 
Standard Accident, Detroit 

COE CRBNB) vc cccccccecesss Jan. 46 

(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Mar. 115 
Standard Fire, Hartford 

(See Aetna Life Group) ........ Mar. 107 
Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 

(See Century Indemnity) ......../ Aug. 54 
State & County Insurance, Waco 

CR SOND vc cdnsscvccvcceces Feb. 43 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 

eae Mar. 115 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami 

oe rere May 48 
Superior Insurance, Dallas 

(Imewenses CApltel) ....cccccccces Jan. 47 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 

(HOT. B, BERNE) cocccccccccccces Jan. 47 
Texas Employers’. Dallas 

(Examined) ..... eseaeee bbdnsewads May 48 


Travelers Fire, Hartford 
(Entering Ocean Marine Field) ..Mar. 115 


United Benefit Fire, Omaha 


CRED bb6400a0e0k000s60sn0060 May 48 
United Casualty, Cedar Rapids 

(Recently Licensed) ............ Mar. 116 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

(To Broaden Charters) .......... Jan. 

(Files Statement) ..... .Mar. 116 











(Amends Charter) ::Mar. 116 


(Revises Charter) . ..Apr. 108 

(Executive Changes) ............4 Apr. 108 
United States Guarantee, New York 

CC ; esr Aug. 65 
United States Mutual, Chicago 

(Being Examined) .............. Mar. 116 
Universal Surety, Lincoln 

(Incorporated) ..................sune 103 

(COORRRCEIOM TIOEIOR) cccccccccccece July 64 
Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 

(Changes Dividend Schedule) ....Feb. 43 
Victory General, New York 

(In Process of Organization) ....July 64 


Virginia Auto Mutual, Richmond 
(Va. Deviation Discontinued) ....Jan. 47 
Western Casualty & Surety, Kansas City 
(AREPERRED CRBERE) cccccccccccees Feb. 110 
Westminster Life, Chicago 


(See Bankers Life & Casualty) ..July 59 
Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 

(Liquidation Completed) ......... May 48 
Wolverine Insurance, Lansing 

(Official Staff Changes) ........../ Apr. 108 
Yorkshire Insurance, York 

(Loses Massachusetts License) ...Aug. 65 
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SERVICE 


CONVENIENT CITIES 





ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefierson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washingt 





INDIANA 

Hotel Claypool .. Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 

Jung Hotel ...... New Orleans 

Hotel DeSoto,...New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hotel Lamar ........ » Meridian 
NEBRASKA 

Hotel Paxton........... ° 


NEW MEXICO 
Hotel Clovis ........... Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
Hotel Aldridge....... Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton - 
Columbie 


TEXAS 
Hotel Stephen F. Austin Austin 
Hotel Edson ........ Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . Brownwood 


Hotel Cortez ......... El Paso 
Hotel Texas........ Fort Worth 
Hotel Buccaneer..... Galveston 
Hotel Galvez....... Galveston 


Hotel Jean Lafitte... Galveston 
Coronado Courts.... Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel 


Galveston 
Miramar Court ..... Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier ...... Galveston 
Hotel Plaza ............ Laredo 
Hotel Lubbock....... Lubbock 
Hotel Falls ............. Marlin 
Hotel Cactus,.... San Angelo 


Hotel Menger....Sen Antonio 
Angeles Courts... 
VIRGINIA 

Hotel Mountain Lake 
Mountain Lake 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
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Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 











Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 











Poster ' Magazine Ad 





YOUR home could be next... 


a - r 


aa, 


YOU ARE THE 


Blotter 








of this 


4-STAR ADVERTISING 


YOU—the Agent—the man with the brief case—get top billing 
in North America’s 1947 advertising...in National Magazines, 


Posters, Blotters, Newspaper Mats and other: sales helps. 


* * * * 


NORTH AMERICA has a high appreciation for the goodwill and friendly coopera- 
tion of Agents and Brokers who place business in North America Companies. It 
recognizes the part you have played in the progress and development of American 
property insurance — it credits its own growth largely to a solid appreciation of 


the value of this invisible asset. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aicladeljehua 


%& INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA & 
% PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA * 











